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® WHITE PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 
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Keep ’em on the Quality Beam! 


There’s nothing more appetizing than a perfect 
raised doughnut. 

Ordinarily, it’s quite a trick to turn out big, 
tender beauties every time—because it requires a 
carefully balanced and uniform blend of flours— 
correct ratio of enriching ingredients—accurate 
scaling and blending. Even a slight slip can drop 
a batch below par. 

Every bag of Pillsbury’s Po-Ta-Doh Raised 
Doughnut Mix is precision-scaled and blended— 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


and laboratory-checked to make sure it will give 
you raised doughnuts that are right! 

What about deliveries? Ingredient shortages 
make it impossible to keep production abreast 
of demand. However, we’re producing as much 
as we can, as fast as we can. 


PILLSBURY’S 


PO-TA-DOH 


RAISED DOUGHNUT MIX 








domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘“A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN Co. 


Board of Trade Building y KANSAS CITY, MO. 














PARTICULARLY GOOD 


MILLING WHEAT 


FOR CAREFUL, QUALITY MILLERS 





FRANK A, THEIS, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 


F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President ; , 
F, L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer established good reputation and a 


A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG y 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSAS CITY TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 





5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 









NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 
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Uniform and dependable every year— 
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Food Council Holds to Enrichment Policy 


From an Authorized Statement of the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition in the Journal of the American Medical Association 


trition has long concerned itself 

with the quality of foods. At 
first this interest involved primarily 
the purity of individual products and 
the truthfulness of statements made 
on package labels and in advertis- 
ing. More recently the attention of 
the council has also been given to the 
nutritional quality of foods and to 
the effect of a poor nutritional en- 
vironment on the public health. A 
recognition of the importance of nat- 
ural foods of both plant and animal 
origin in the maintenance of high 
standards of nutrition is paramount. 
It is necessary that the vast bulk of 
our diets in the way of carbohy- 
drates, fats and proteins must -come 
from products of this type. While 
certain nutrients found in these foods 
may be prepared synthetically, nu- 
tritional knowledge is incomplete, 
and unknown food factors undoubted- 
ly exist which can be obtained only 
from natural food products. 

It is well known, however, that 
many foods have suffered deteriora- 
tion in their nutritional values as a 
result of the influences of modern 
civilization. Fruits and vegetables 
have been influenced by selective 
breeding to give better yields per 
acre and to have better keeping qual- 
ities in market or a better appear- 
ance. These induced changes have 
frequently brought about a reduction 
in the content of vitamins or miner- 
als, or both, such that consumption 
of natural foods does not always in- 
sure adequate nutrition. The prefer- 
ence of the public for processed foods 
has frequently caused many of the 
valuable nutrients of a food to be dis- 
carded in favor of the nutritionally in- 
ferior, smooth, bland parts of natural 
food. The use of high temperatures 
in the preparation of certain types 
of foods further reduces their value 
to the body. Examples of these ef- 
fects may readily be found in the 
chemically pure sugar of commerce, 
which lacks all but traces of its orig- 
inal vitamins and minerals; in white 
flour, from which the nutritious germ 
and outer coatings have been re- 


“b HE Council on Foods and Nu- 


moved, and in the refined cereals, - 


which undergo various processing 
procedures. These “denatured” foods 
have come to replace in large part 
the nutritious more nearly whole 
cereal grains which in former days 
supplied a considerable portion of 
the vitamins of the B group that 
enter the diet. 

A consequence of this sophistica- 
tion of the modern food supply has 
been to increase the difficulty of se- 
lecting diets that are suitable to 
maintain a good state of nutrition. 
Extensive educational programs have 
failed to bring about a greater ap- 
preciation and usage of the natural 
type of foods, such as whole wheat 
four and bread. The continuation 
and extension of the preference for 
nutritionally inferior foods poses a 
question of grave concern with re- 
spect to the effect on the public 
health. This is especially disturbing, 
since animal experiments have shown 
that ill effects resulting from less 
than satisfactory diets may become 
obvious only after many years. 

Th view of these facts the council 
Wishes to encourage efforts to im- 
Prove as far as possible the nutritive 
quality of all foods which contribute 
importantly to the American diet 


and which thereby constitute the 
food environment of the people. A 
genuine interest is taken by the coun- 
cil in all attempts to raise the level 
of nutrients in products of the farm 
and in the institution of measures de- 
signed to retain in high degree the 
nutrients of foods during storage, 
processing and cooking. Programs 


of the dairy industry directed toward 
the production of milk of a higher 
and more uniform vitamin A content 
have had the support of the council. 
Recently plans have been made to 
grant acceptance and use of the coun- 
cil seal to canned tomato and citrus 
juices, which contain a high natural 
content of vitamin C. The council 


has also encouraged limiting con- 
sumption of sugar to such amounts 
as are needed to increase the pal- 
atability of foods with significant nu- 
tritional values. 

In spite of all these efforts there 
exist now and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to exist for some time certain 
specific deficiencies in large segments 
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hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


We know good milling wheat and where to get it 
—because we are millers ourselves. So we can 
serve your milling wheat needs with expert com- 
petence. 


* * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 




















“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 9 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY Any Grade—Any Quantity 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


insurance on riore 6s W OBB & SON 











Policies of this Compan United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 
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HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 


LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent Always is good flour. Pays 
BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent no attention to ups and 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent downs and this and that. 
STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS Just always GOOD FLOUR 


RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. “— Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








EVERYTHING for the BAKER “OLD SQUIRE’ 
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of the population which can be rem- 
edied best through addition of the in. 
dicated nutrients to cheap, staple 
foods that occupy substantial places 
in the dietary. The council has fa. 
vored and encouraged the addition of 
certain nutrients to selected foods 
for the purpose of overcoming these 
deficiencies by replacing as nearly as 
possible that which has been lost in 
processing or by making appropriate 
foods serve as carriers of dietary 
essentials which otherwise are inade- 
quately supplied by many diets. Such 
additions considered to be in the in- 
terest of the public health are enum- 
erated as follows: 

Restoration (referred to as en- 
riched in instances in which federal 
standards have been enacted) 

of processed cereals with thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin and iron. 

of corn meal with thiamine, niacin 
and iron. 

of hulled rice with thiamine, niacin 
and iron. 

Enrichment of white flour with 
thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and iron, 

Enrichment of white bread and 
rolls with thiamine, riboflavin, niacin 
and iron. 

Enrichment of farina with thia- 
mine, riboflavin, niacin and iron. 

Fortification 

of milk with 400 units of vitamin 
D per quart. 

of oleomargaine with not less than 
9,000 U.S.P. units of vitamin A per 
pound. 

of salt with iodine. 

The council reaffirms its expres- 
sion of opinion respecting the condi- 
tions under which additions of vita- 
mins or minerals to foods will be ap- 
proved as stated here and previous- 
ly. As more knowledge is acquired, 
some of the present, “enrichment” 
programs may be modified. Some 
may be discontinued and new ones 
may be added. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the present guiding prin- 
ciples will be maintained. In any 
case the addition of synthetics to 
natural foods must depend on the 
prevention of known deficiencies in 
groups of the population and not on 
the utilization of synthetic products 
which happen to be available at low 
cost. In the future the synthetics 
may be used more efficiently in ani- 
mal nutrition to decrease the cost 


terials may be more widely used in 
the human diet. 

The council disapproves of unlimit- 
ed or indiscriminate fortification of 
general purpose foods with minerals, 
vitamins, amino acids or other nutri- 
ents. It likewise disapproves of arti- 
ficial combinations of edibles designed 
to carry vitamins, minerals, amino 
acids or other nutrients for the use Z 
of the general public. It will use 
its influence to discourage the sale of 
products of the latter type except as 
special purpose products appropri- 
ately labeled to indicate their special 
purpose uses. 
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Spring Wheat »* Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 
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Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


SALINA, KANSAS Operating 40 Country Elevators 
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MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
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" FOR UNIFORM FLOURS ESTABLISHED 1865 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
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General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts, 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
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ee Family and Ex- Yann ow SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 

















Just the cream Crookston Milling Company MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Rintatadi ate Seas awn tans we 
,AND FLOUR CO. 











is : : DIXIE-PORTLAND | 
souri = ssi“ séRichmond, Virginia ~ 
Sacks Daily — 
flernphis, Tennessee 


for all your flour needs 
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(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
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Texas, Oklahoma Wheat Famine Seen 





Support Asked for 
Area of Production 
Legislation 


St. Louis, Mo.—Officials of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation in a bulletin Dec. 4 issued 
a call for action from the trade on 
a proposal in Senate bill No. 1349 
which would change the status of 
most employees of country grain ele- 
vators. 

Most such employees, engaged‘ in 
assembling farm products from pro- 
ducers for storage and shipment, have 
been exempt from the wage and hour 
provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The proposal (in Section 
13 (a) (10)) would remove this ex- 
emption from the act, leaving out 
the so-called “area of production” 
section. 

The association officers declared 
this section should be retained in the 
act and that senators should be urged 
to include the proposed exemption 
section in the wording of the bill, 
now in the Senate Education and 
Labor Committee. 

Members of the committee are: 
Democrats—James E. Murray, Mon- 
tana; David I. Walsh, Massachusetts; 
Elbert D. Thomas, Utah; Claude 
Pepper, Florida; Allen Ellender, 
Louisiana; Lister Hill, Alabama; Den- 
nis Chavez, New Mexico; James Tun- 
nell, Delaware; Joseph Guffey, Penn- 
sylvania; Olin D. Johnston, South 
Carolina, and J. William Fulbright, 
Arkansas. Republicans—Robert La- 
Follette, Wisconsin; Robert A. Taft, 
Ohio; George D. Aiken, Vermont; 
Joseph H. Ball, Minnesota; H. Alex- 
ander Smith, New Jersey; Wayne 
Morse, Oregon, and Forrest C. Don- 
nell, Missouri. 

Passage of bill 1349 in its present 
form, without the old “area of pro- 
duction” exemption, will put country 
grain elevator employees under the 
minimum wage and maximum hours 
provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, officials said. 


They urged members of the indus- 
try to write to members of the com- 
mittee, or other senators, asking that 
this section of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 is not changed by 
the pending Senate bill. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINTER GRAIN FLEET GROWS 

Buffalo, N. Y. — Buffalo’s winter 
grain storage fleet is rapidly growing 
with 41 ships already here or on the 
way. Approximately 70 vessels are 
expected to be holding winter storage 
grain here when the last one is in. 





SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS’ GROUP 
REQUESTS ACTION FROM USDA 


Export Diversions, Ceiling Limitations and Holding by 
Farmers Cited—Deficit of 48,000,000 Bus Pre- 
dicted—No Decision Reached 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 





Diminishing Wheat Sumbly May 
Curtail Mixes Within a Month 


Kansas City, Mo.—Probably there 
has never been a more intensive 
search for wheat by flour mills than 
is now going on in practically all 
areas. Mill wheat buyers are sprout- 
ing gray hairs liberally as they look 
forward to the day when the con- 
tinued heavy grind is likely to catch 
up with their steadily. diminishing 
wheat supply. Unless current con- 
ditions show improvement, that day 
is likely to come around for most 
mills sometime within the next 
month, when they will be unable to 
make some necessary mill mixes for 
lack of one wheat type or another. 

“To arrive’ contracts and _ pur- 
chases from the Commodity Credit 
Corp. compose about the only sources 
of wheat for millers now. Only an 
occasional car comes on the spot 
market, despite the recent enlarge- 
ment in wheat receipts resulting 
from the improved boxcar position. 

The CCC emergency program of 
wheat sales to mills is not liberal 
enough to fill much of the gap. Such 
transactions are limited to the equiv- 


. alent of the amount of wheat loaded 


out for the CCC in the preceding 
five days, and since the start of the 
program on Nov. 15, not more than 
3,000,000 bus have been sold to mill- 
ers, a few hundred thousand of which 


were soft red winters. The program 
last week was broadened to take in 
CCC stocks at Omaha and Council 
Bluffs, in addition to the six markets 
previously named. 


CCC Sales to Mills Gain 


CCC loadings have been stepped up 
considerably lately which has _ in- 
creased sales to millers also, but so 
far the full amount of wheat eligible 
under the CCC terms has not been 
sold. Some elevator operators are 
reluctant to let go of the CCC wheat 
because they cannot replace it in 
their houses now. 

Mill complaints to the CCC against 
details of the sales program have 
been loud and numerous, but so far 
largely without effect. Oklahoma 
and Texas millers in Washington last 
week pointed out that CCC wheat 
was too expensive for them under the 
subsidy program, and asked that the 
agency sell to them at a discount in 
line with their subsidy basis. This 
was refused by the agency, which 
contends that it is in no way respon- 
sible for the wheat shortage in that 
area, having bought no wheat there. 
Mills in southern Kansas also have 
been complaining that CCC has been 
reluctant to release enough wheat 


(Continued on page 33.) 





Subsidy Removal Schedule Jolted 
by Erratic Citrus Price Action 


Washington, D. C.—The inflation- 
ary action on the citrus market, fol- 
lowing the suspension of price con- 
trol of that commodity, and the fail- 
ure of Judge John C. Collet, sta- 
bilization administrator, to approve 
an Office of Price Administration 
recommendation for a reinstatement 
of ceiling prices, may have very seri- 
ous repercussions in the subsidy re- 
moval schedule, it was intimated at 
the OPA this week. 

The OPA originally approved a sus- 
pension of the citrus ceilings against 


the better judgment of price of-- 


ficials at operating levels. Follow- 
ing that action, citrus prices in all 
categories advanced rapidly beyond 
old ceilings and up to this week have 
Shown higher than average ceiling 
Prices for all types of citrus at all 
distribution points, including shipping 
points. 


When this condition was revealed, 
the OPA asked Judge Collet to re- 
instate price control immediately. 
However, United States Department 
of Agriculture officials influenced 
Judge Collet to postpone this deci- 
sion until a committee of growers’ 
representatives could explain their 
position later this week. When that 
decision was made, OPA officials saw 
that these delaying tactics would 
postpone a reinstatement of price 
control until citrus fruit had left 
shipping points for major terminals 
for holiday markets. 

Consequently, it was resolved at 
the OPA to withdraw its reinstate- 
ment request and, as things now 
stand, citrus prices will be permitted 
to zoom unless the USDA intervenes. 

At the OPA, it was pointed out 
that the reaction on the USDA sub- 
sidy removal program may be pro- 


nounced. The subsidy removal pro- 
gram was geared to a dropping of 
subsidies as prices of other food com- 
modities declined, thereby providing 
a cushion for any advance made 
necessary as a subsidy was lifted. 

Since citrus has moved up from 
the former sub-ceiling levels to above 
average ceilings, any expected re- 
duction in the food cost of living 
index appears to be lost, OPA offi- 
cials state. Citrus is one of the more 
important items in the food cost of 
living index and the total food com- 
ponent approximates 40% of the to- 
tal cost of living index. 

Consequently, it can be seen that 
any inflationary advance in citrus 
prices beyond old ceiling levels is 
bound to have some effect on the 
subsidy timetable if reliance is still 
placed in price recessions to permit 
subsidy removal. 


Washington, D. C.—Texas and 
Oklahoma millers face a wheat defi- 
cit of 48,000,000 bus below over-all 
requirements if at the end of this 
crop year the present rate of dis- 
appearance for food, feed, seed and 
export requirements continues, Henry 
Cate, spokesman for southwestern 
millers, told a government group 
consisting of officials from the Office 
of Price Administration and the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
here last week. 

Although no decision was reached 
concerning the problem, it was be- 
lieved that the matter was one pri- 
marily for the attention of the USDA 
rather than the price agency and, 
owing to the absence of top ranking 
Commodity Credit Corp. officials, 
such as C. C. Farrington and William 
McArthur of the grain branch, from 
the session, it is likely that nothing 
will be decided until they have been 
fully informed of the situation. 

Numerous proposals were advanced 
by the southwestern milling industry 
group, which consisted of Atherton 
Bean, E. Reiner and Henry Cate. 
First, it was suggested that the CCC 
turn over all its Texas wheat stocks 
to the industry. This proposal is not 
likely to get serious attention, as it 
was pointed out that most of these 
stocks are now in export position and 
committed to foreign purposes. It is 
considered doubtful that administra- 
tion officials and the State Depart- 
ment would acquiesce to any diver- 
sion of these pledged stocks. 

With that relief measure rejected, 
it was asked that some provision be 
made whereby Texas and Oklahoma 
millers could obtain Kansas wheat. 
At the present time there is a 9%c 
bu differential representing the out- 
of-line position of Kansas wheat in 
Texas and Oklahoma markets. This 
9%ec differential reflects 7c freight 
and 2%c elevation and _ handling 

(Continued on page 33.) 


Martin Smith Chosen 
ExportCo-ordinator, 
Succeeds McArthur 


Washington, D. C.—Martin Smith, 
now secretary of the Southern Min- 
nesota Mills, has been chosen to suc- 
ceed William McArthur as flour co- 
ordinator of the milling industry flour 
export program. 

It is expected that Mr. Smith will 
take over his new duties soon after 
the beginning of the new year so 
that he may become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the job before Mr. Mc- 
Arthur leaves the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Association on March 15, 1946. 
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USDA May Invoke FTC Action 


in Jammed Protein Situation 


Washington, D. C. — Although no 
definite decision has been reached, it 
is not unlikely that officials of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture may decide that distribution 
conditions concerning vegetable pro- 
tein have reached such an impasse as 
to warrant the intervention of the 
Federal Trade Commission in activi- 
ties of some of the operators in the 
feed industry. 

It is learned on good authority 
that such a step is under considera- 
tion and may be requested unless a 
marked turn for the better is shown 
in the release and distribution of 
scarce ingredients to plants now un- 
able to obtain supplies. 

Walter Berger’s optimism that vol- 
untary co-operation within the feed 
industry in releasing materials to 
smaller manufacturers in short sup- 
ply and the anticipated reduction in 
poultry flocks will relieve the pres- 
ent acute tightness in vegetable pro- 
teins is not shared by other officials 
in the USDA. 

However, these officials are by no 
means certain that the USDA has 


the power to control distribution now 
that the war is over. These doubts 
have been expressed openly to in- 
dustry officials by government repre- 
sentatives, who have been actively 


trying to persuade the feed manufac- 


turers who find themselves more 
favorably situated in regards to sup- 
plies that the wisest course now from 
a public relations point of view would 
be to relax their hold on tight in- 
gredients. 

In reply to these suggestions, the 
business man cites the practical pos- 
sibility that if prices were to recede, 
any gain public-relationwise now 
would be immediately erased by price 
concessiors later. 

As long as responsible USDA offi- 
cials question the possible compliance 
of the feed industry with the order 
Walter Berger has been considering, 
the issuance of such an order must 
be doubted, but the threat of inter- 
vention of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission into the feed industry opera- 
tions may have a very marked effect 
in causing a voluntary compliance 
with the aims of Mr. Berger, it is 
hoped. 





Canadian October Flour Output 
Sets New High for Crop Year 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian flour mills 
produced 2,227,182 bbls of flour in 
October, the highest monthly output 
so far in this crop year and only ex- 
ceeded by one month in the previous 
crop year. That was November, 1944, 
when 2,306,607 bbls were produced. 
The comparative figure for October 
last year was 2,048,508 bbls. In re- 
porting October grindings the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics states 
that the upward seasonal trend in 
wheat flour production in Canada 
was noticeable in that month. The 
total output of flour for the three 
months of crop year ending October 
is given at 6,293,879 bbls as against 
6,036,995 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of preceding year. Canadian ex- 
ports of flour in October are shown 
at 1,064,237 bbls compared with 1,- 
090,666 a year ago and for the three 
months ending October amounted to 
3,124,919 bbls as against 3,059,811. 


ie 


Production and exports by months 
compared with last year’s figures: 


Production———, 





—_ 











1945-46 1944-45 

bbls bbls 
Cee rer re 2,020,867 2,015,866 
September ......... 2,045,830 1,972,621 
oo ge orree ere 2,227,182 2,048,508 
6,293,879 6,036,995 
— Exports ‘ 
1945-46 1944-45 

bbls bbls 
Ee assed une kes 1,106,467 753,462 
September ......... 954,215 1,215,683 
ae eee eee 1,064,237 1,090,666 
3,124,919 3,059,811 


The winter wheat flour output, 
which is included in above figures, in 
October amounted to 97,994 bbls com- 
pared with 80,323 in the same month 
a year ago and for the three months 
totaled 307,796 bbls against 223,487 
in the corresponding period of crop 
year 1944-45, 





Swapping Uinabaterts Berger’s 
Plan May Have Come Too Late 


Kansas City, Mo.—No evidence of 
improvement in feed ingredient sup- 
plies for formula feed manufactur- 
ers has made its appearance in this 
area, despite the apparent increase in 
boxcar numbers and the pressure 
from Washington to channel protein 
feeds through customary paths. 

There seems to be no let-down in 
the cycle of trading one scarce com- 
modity for another, and a new fac- 
tor has come into the situation as a 
result of extremely tight wheat sup- 
plies. Flour millers, at their wits’ 
end to obtain wheat to cover their 
flour sales, have in some cases re- 
sorted to the use of millfeed as a 
lever to pry wheat out of country 
elevators. Some of this was done 
several months ago when wheat was 


scarce, but the practice disappeared 
until the current wheat market tight- 
ness brought it back again. 
Offerings of millfeed are spotted 
and scarce, and combined with either 
ground wheat or clears, but the 
greater number of boxcars available 
has had the effect of speeding up 
delivery of millfeed on previous book- 
ings, on which millers had fallen be- 
hind. When these old contracts are 
out of the way, offerings may im- 
prove. There is some evidence of 
that trend in spotted instances now. 
The voluntary program, proposed 
by Walter Berger, head of the feed 
management branch, Department of 
Agriculture, so far has not had the 
effect of loosening up protein meals, 
feed manufacturers indicate. Some 


believe that it is too late now for 
any improvement to be expected be- 
cause of the extensive tradeback 
commitments already made. Soybean 
offerings are scarce and available 
generally only with meal return stip- 
ulations, although there is some indi- 
cation that growers may be with- 
holding some beans until the new 
tax year. 

One soybean meal manufacturer 
has announced new allotments for 
the first quarter of 1946 to his cus- 
tomers of historical record and two 
others up to Jan. 1, 1946. This indi- 
cates that processors are getting 
closer to a current basis and catch- 
ing up on old commitments. Process- 
ors’ allotments are running on a 
basis of 50 to 75% of last year. 

Although corn receipts are heav- 
ier at primary markets, it has meant 
little to feed manufacturers so far. 
Most of the arrivals have been go- 
ing to fill contracts with wet corn 
processors or other forward bookings 
made some time ago, and only an 
occasional car finds its way to the 
spot market. The heavier corn ar- 
rivals apparently have had the ef- 
fect of making gluten feed a little 
easier to obtain, but the portion of 
high-moisture corn is limiting meal 
production. 

Most of the trade hopes for im- 
provement in the tight supply condi- 
tion now rest on the belief that 
after Jan. 1, when the new tax rates 
become effective, there will be an 
upswing in farm marketings. But 
another restrictive influence is likely 
to come into play early in 1946, and 
that is the question of whether or 
not the Office of Price Administra- 
tion will be continued after the ex- 
piration of its current authorization 
next June 30. Congress has shown 
considerable reluctance lately to ex- 
tend government wartime controls, 
and there is likely to be some un- 
certainty about the matter up to 
the time the legislators finally make 
their decision. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLERS ASK TO BE HEARD 
ON SUBSIDY TERMINATION 


Dallas, Texas.—A request to gov- 
ernment agencies that no decision be 
made on the termination of the flour 
subsidy until millers who do not fa- 
vor the method set forth in Defense 
Supplies Corp. Regulation No. 4 can 
present their views in Washington 
has been made by E. W. Morrison, 
who is chairman of a committee of 
Texas and Oklahoma millers who 
favor a set date for termination of 
subsidy payments to all millers alike. 

The request was directed to Wil- 
liam McArthur, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, Department 
of Agriculture; Stuart K. Barnes, 
Defense Supplies Corp; Chester 
Bowles and Colin S. Gordon, Office 
of Price Administration. 

The committee of Texas and Okla- 
homa millers was formed at a meet- 
ing in Dallas, Nov. 27, to present its 
subsidy views to the government 
agencies. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS BAKERS PLAN 
CONVENTION APRIL 28-29 


Chicago, Ill.—The annual 1946 con- 
vention of the Associated Bakers of 
Illinois will be held April 28-29 at 
the Faust Hotel, Rockford. This de- 
cision was announced following a 
recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors in Chicago. Because of the con- 
vention ban, this will be the first one 
in two years. Committees and pro- 
gram plans will be announced later. 

















December 11, 1945 


Alleged Northeast 
Ceiling Violations 
Eyed by OPA 


Washington, D. C.—Serious abuses 
in sales of basic feed mixes have been 
reported to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration by feed producers in the 
Northeast. Prices have been report- 
ed to OPA officials which are not in 
line with prices which would be legal 
under OPA ceilings, but the nature 
of price ceiling evasions, if any, is 
not understood. 

In discussing the matter, OPA ofli- 
cials warn buyers as well as sellers 
of basic mixes to scan prices for 
coarse ground grains under supple- 
ment 5 to FPR 2 carefully. Where 
buyers purchase these products at 
over ceiling prices and incorporate 
them in mixed feeds at over ceiling 
prices they may be twice in violation 
of ceiling orders, once as buyer and 
second as a seller of an over-ceiling 
item. 

Feed prices are reported as rising 
slowly and in the Northeast, par- 
ticularly, where basic ingredients are 
‘difficult to obtain except in the form 
of basic mixes, the increases are be- 
ing resented. If it should develop 
that higher prices for basic feed mixes 
are not in conformity with OPA 
regulations, it is entirely probable 
that continued complaints will re- 
quire the OPA to make a formal in- 
vestigation of industry practices in 
this connection. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT PROVIDES LIMITED 
PASTURAGE IN OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Fall planted 
grains have been retarded by con- 
tinued dry weather, particularly 
wheat that was planted late and 
failed to germinate satisfactorily. 
On the other side of the picture, the 
wheat planted before the early Oc- 
tober rains has made good progress 
and has a good root system. Condi- 
tion of wheat Dec. 1 was 78%. On 
the whole, little wheat pasturage is 
being afforded for grazing. This 
lack is reflected in a declining condi- 
tion of livestock. 

Grain feeds and protein feeds are 
scarce since there has been real 
competition for the limited stocks of 
soybeans. Although Oklahoma was 
allocated 90,000 tons of the beans, 
state processors have been able to 
obtain only a small portion, due to 
several reasons, which include un- 
satisfactory freight rates and north- 
ern competition, which offered 3c bu 
more than the market price. 


WELL-FED PIGS 


Vancouver, B. C. — The ill-wind 
which blew down power lines here 
recently followed out the theme of 
the old proverb and did somebody 
some good — in this case suburban 
piggeries. 

Now in dozens of piggeries located 
outside the city the porkers are 
munching on 17,000 loaves of bread 
which were spoiled at McGavin’s, 
Ltd., plant when high tension wires 
were blown down. 

Four thousand loaves were spoiled 
in the electric ovens and another 
3,000 in dough form waiting to get 
in. Power company linemen rushed 
@ special power line direct to the 
bakery but it was too late. The pigs 
got it all. 
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December 11, 1945 


Walter Sands Named 
to Head New England 
Flour Distributors 


30ston, Mass. — Walter E. Sands, 
Sands, Taylor & Wood Co., Somer- 
ville, Mass., was re-elected president 
of the New England Association of 
Flour Distributors at its annual 
meeting at the Hotel Sheraton, here, 
Dec. 4. H. E. Hart, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Boston, was elected 
vice president, and Carl Fassler, Bay 
State Milling Co., Boston, was named 
secretary-treasurer. 

In addition to these three officers, 
the following were elected to the 
board of directors: Myron L. East- 
wood, eastern division of General 
Mills, Inc; Calvin Hosmer, Calvin 
Hosmer Stolte Co; Hyman Rothstein, 
B. Rothstein & Co; Harold Thurman, 
Thurman & Co., and Willis W. White, 
International Milling Co., all of Bos- 
ton. 

New committee chairmen for 1945- 
46 are: Mr. Hart, finance; W. B. 
Hanna, Standard Milling Co., mem- 
bership; Mr. Thurman, publicity; Mr. 
White, governmental contact; Mr. 
Fassler, trade practice, and Mr. 
Hosmer, contract. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. P. PARKS CHAIRMAN OF 
OPA ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Chicago, Ill.—J. P. Parks, Kansas 
City, Mo., was elected chairman of 
the Office of Price Administration 
wholesalers and jobbers industry ad- 
visory committee which was formed 
here Nov. 20. 

A. L. Stanchfield, Minneapolis, 
Minn., was chosen vice chairman, and 
R. B. Bowden, Washington, D. C., 
was named secretary. 

Members of the committee are: 
William Becker, Chicago; Emory 
Cocke, Atlanta, Ga; Max F. Cohn, 
Buffalo, N. Y; E. C. Dreyer, St. Louis, 
Mo; E. F. La Budde, Milwaukee, 
Wis; Malcolm A. Long, Baltimore, 
Md; A. S. MacDonald, Boston, Mass; 
C. F. Morriss, Charlotte, N. C.; Carl 
G. Orsinger, Waterloo, Iowa; J. J. 
Pepin, Memphis, Tenn; C. N. Silcox, 
Ithaca, N. Y; Paul X. Smith, San 
Francisco, Cal., and Louis Tobian, 
Dallas, Texas. 
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NOMINATING BODY IS 
CHOSEN FOR MNF POSTS 


Chicago, Ill—The national nom- 
inating committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation for 1946 has been 
appointed by Carlton D. McKenzie, 
federation president, and nominations 
are expected to be decided upon by 
the end of January, it was reported 
here this week. 

Committee members include Ellis 
D. English, chairman, who is vice 
president and general sales manager 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
Sas City, Mo; Frank J. Allen, secre- 
tary and manager, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn; Henry H. Cate, 
executive vice president, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas, Texas; How- 
ard S. Holmes, Jr., president, Chelsea 
(Mich.) Milling Co., and Moritz Mil- 
burn, president, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 

One or more candidates for presi- 
dent, and four or more for members- 
at-large of the board of directors, 
will be nominated by the committee. 
Voting in the election will be taken 








by mail late in March, and elected 
candidates will assume their posts 
in April for a one-year term. 

The retiring federation head, who 
is president and general manager of 
the McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich., is ineligible for re-election be- 
cause he is finishing his second term 
as president. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA FOOD POST CHANGE 


Washington, D. C.—James E. Kel- 
ley, West Hartford, Conn., has re- 
signed as director of food rationing, 
the Office of Price Administration 
announced Dec. 6. George A. Dice, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., formerly chief of the 
sugar branch of the food rationing 
division, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Kelley. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


17c WAGE HIKE GRANTED 
BY BUFFALO FEED MILL 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Approximately 120 
employees of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., have received a 17c an 
hour wage increase, retroactive to 
Nov. 5, 1945, under a revision of the 
contract of the employees’ union, 
Flour, Feed and Cereal Workers 
(AFL), Peter J. Rybka, business 
agent of the union, has announced. 

The contract does not expire until 
April 1, 1946. The company manage- 
ment agreed, however, to a revision 
in accordance with the government’s 
recent wage policy statements, Mr. 
Rybka said. He reported the mini- 
mum base rate has been increased 
from 85c to $1.02 per hour. Other 
increments ranged to $1.42 per hour. 

Wage negotiations are now being 
conducted between union officials and 
the managements of 28 other com- 
panies in Buffalo having contracts 
with the union, Mr. Rybka said, add- 
ing that approximately 2,000 em- 
ployees are affected. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCHNEIDER OFFICE MOVED 

Kansas City, Mo. — The W. H. 
Schneider Co., Kansas City, flour 
brokers, has moved to new and larger 
quarters at 323 Dwight Building, 
Kansas City. 


























TRIBUTE TO AIB—For its excellent 
sponsorship of the Enriched Bread 
Poster Campaign of 1944, sponsored 
jointly by Merck & Co., Inc., and 
Standard Brands, Inc., the American 
Institute of Baking has been pre- 
sented with the original oil painting 
of one of the six famous posters. Dr. 
J. L. K.- Snyder, Merck & Co., is 
shown presenting the painting to Dr. 
Franklin C. Bing, director of the in- 
stitute. The painting, by John New- 
ton Howitt, shows a baker in tradi- 
tional costume proudly displaying a 
loaf of bread as a sample of his work. 
It will be hung in a prominent place 
in the Chicago offices of the institute. 
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Secretary Anderson Calls for 
Revamping of Parity Concept 


Washington, D.C. —Speaking be- 
fore the Department of Agriculture 
Outlook Conference dinner here Dec. 
6, Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson, while endorsing the par- 
ity principle for agriculture, rejected 
the policy of “freezing” the use of 
this principle to any historical base 
and advocated a re-examination and 
redefinition of basic parity terms to 
eliminate the uneven impact of the 
present parity concept on various 
classes of farm producers. 

Pointing out the probability of an 
expanding and _ greatly improved 
technology in farm production, Mr. 
Anderson asked for a price system 
which will contribute to these aims. 
Theoretically, he said, parity provides 
that result, but when based on a 
historical concept, it frequently does 
not apply equally to all types of farm 
producers, thereby causing division 
in farmer ranks. He cited the facts 
that, on the basis of 90% of parity 
support commitments, producers of 
livestock and dairy products would 
be forced to stop production, while 
other classes of farmers such as poul- 
trymen would be compensated to a 
point where they would produce more 
than necessary. Often 90% of parity 
incentive fails to bring out adequate 
production. Mr. Anderson called soy- 
beans an example of the inadequacy 
of 90% of parity prices. 

On the other hand, parity commit- 
ments on cotton on the basis of a 
historical pattern were slowly pric- 


ing American cotton out of world 
markets and providing incentives for 
extension of competition from syn- 
thetic fibers. 

The primary aim of a revised par- 
ity concept should be to establish a 
“fair” division of the national income 
for agricultural producers, Mr. An- 
derson said, stating he used the word 
in connection with “the efficient use” 
of agricultural resources. By “effi- 
cient use” he implied agricultural 
prices which are adjustable in rela- 
tion to each other. He said that he 


was not committed to any parity for- - 


mula but asked for study of all 
proposals before accepting any sin- 
gle plan. 

In the field of distribution of agri- 
cultural commodities, Mr. Anderson 
noted with satisfaction the larger 
share of the consumer dollar which 
is now being received by the farmer. 
Distribution economies such as quick 
freezing and pre-packaging are steps 
forward, he said. Since 1939, Mr. 
Anderson pointed out, the farmer had 
increased his share of the consumer 
dollar from 39c to 54c in 1945. 

Mr. Anderson stressed the inter- 
relationship between full production 
and full employment in industry, with 
the consumption of farm produce at 
a high level and the prosperity that 
these conditions provided for the 
farmer. He predicted that research 
and improved agricultural methods 
would eventually greatly benefit the 
farmer. 





Brazil Breaks Shipping Jam 
to Get United States Flour 


Renewed heavy inquiry for flour 
from Brazil has reached United 
States millers, following the suspen- 
sion of the import duty on flour by 
the government of that country and 
steps taken to break the shipping 
space bottleneck. 

Inquiries for offers came from im- 
porters in that country for any quan- 
tity millers wanted to sell at any 
permissible price for shipment with- 
in the next 90 days, when the custom 
duties will be suspended. 

For some time Brazilian import- 
ers have been seeking substantial 
lots of flour in the United States, 
and some good-sized business has 
been done at intervals, but lack of 
shipping space has held up trade 
most of the time, when millers might 
otherwise have booked some sales 
to that country. The urgent need 
for flour apparently has _ brought 
some official action to clear up ship- 
ping difficulties, for millers are be- 
ing offered space for December and 
January on one Brazilian and two 
United States ships. 

While the milling industry gener- 
ally is not in a position to book 
very heavily, it is likely that some 
business will be done, and indica- 
tions are that lots of 15,000 to 30,- 
000 may be sold. 

One fact that deters millers is 
that a substantial part of the Brazil- 
ian demand is for southern Brazil, 
normally an Argentine export mar- 
ket. Northern Brazil customarily 
buys United States flour. Millers see 
little permanence in the southern 
Brazilian trade. 

Clue to the more insistent Brazil- 


ian interest probably lies in the re- 
cent official Argentine crop estimate, 
which estimates wheat production at 
165,734,000 bus, considerably smaller 
than recent unofficial guesses. Last 
year’s small crop was 150,108,000 
bus, compared with a prewar average 
of 221,769,000 bus. The carry-over 
from last year is small, and home 
needs amount to a little more than 
100,000,000 bus. 

Brazil has been a fairly heavy buy- 
er of United States flour since the 
export subsidy was established, tak- 
ing 666,681 sacks from May through 
October, 1945. This is almost as 
much United States flour as Brazil 
used to import when United States 
mills were doing a big export busi- 
ness in the twenties and early thir- 
ties. Subsequently, sales to Brazil 
slumped to only about a tenth of 
that amount. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA BUYS DAIRY FEED 
FOR DUTCH GOVERNMENT 


Washington, D. C.—Two vendors. 
completed sales of dairy feed to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture for the Netherlands govern- 
ment, it was revealed here last week. 

The largest seller was the Houston 
(Texas) Milling Co., which sold 20,- 
801,000 Ibs of this product at $3.29 
ewt, f.o.b. Galveston, Houston and 
Beaumont, and $3.34 cwt, f.o.b. New 
Orleans. 

The Great West Grain & Feed Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas, also sold 4,000,- 
000 Ibs at $3.38 cwt, f.o.b. Gal- 
veston, Houston and Beaumont. 
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Chains Get Bread Price Boost 





BAKING, DELIVERY, RETAILING COSTS 
EXCEED CEILING, OPA SURVEY FINDS 


New Pricing Method Allows Increases Up to 8c Lb Maximum in 
Amendment to RSR 14 B—Size Reductions Also 
Authorized if Sales Values Remain Fixed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C.—Chain store 
private label bread sellers have been 
granted price relief by the Office of 
Price Administration in an amend- 
ment to Revised Supplementary Reg- 
ulation 14 B, effective Dec. 15. 

This action is based on an OPA 
industry survey which indicated that 
the average factory and delivery cost 
plus an allowance for retail han- 
dling, in the case of chain store 
bread producers, exceeded the aver- 
age ceiling price. 

Under this order this class of bak- 
ers will be authorized to increase 
their prices to a maximum price for 
existing loaves at rate of 8c lb, net 
weight subject to the limitation that 
such price does not exceed their 
General Maximum Price Regulation 
price by more than 1/16c oz. 

OPA action provides’ a flexible 
pricing technique for use of this 
adjustment, it was stated. Under 
this amendment, chain store sellers 
will have the option of selling at 
their current maximum price under 
GMPR and subsequent orders, or of 
using the new pricing method which 
authorizes an increase not to ex- 
ceed 1/16c oz. 

The following example is issued 
by OPA to demonstrate how the new 
price adjustment works: 

“1. A chain store selling its own 
16-0z loaf for 7c, or two loaves for 
13c, may increase the price to 8c, 
or two loaves for 15c (the custom- 
ary discount). 

“2. A chain store selling its own 
2642-0z loaf for 1lc may do any one 
of the following: 

“a. Increase the price to 12c; 
“b. Reduce the weight to 

25% oz and increase the price 

to 12c; 

“ce. Reduce the weight to 

23.1 oz and still sell for 11c; 

“d. Reduce the weight to 

24 oz and still sell for 11c.” 

In determining to grant this price 
relief to chain store private label 
sellers, OPA states that the chain 
store sellers of private brand items 
have not had the advantage of eco- 
nomics in operation which have been 
available to wholesale bakers under 
WFO 1 and ODT 17, plus the increase 
in bread and bread-type roll volume. 
None of these factors has been avail- 
able to the chains and, on the con- 
trary, bread sales by chain stores 
. have not increased significantly 
against a reported general 15% in- 
crease in volume by wholesale bak- 


ers. One chain reported a substan- 
tial decrease in bread lines since 
1942, 


On the other hand, there have been 
substantial increases in the cost of 
bread ingredients which, according 
to OPA, wholesale bakers have been 
able to absorb. These factors led 
OPA to differentiate between chain 
and wholesale bakers and treat them 
as separate classes under the pricing 
technique, 


Under this price relief action, OPA 
has considered the chain store bak- 
er as a multiple-product manufac- 
turing industry, also combining the 
retail function in making price ad- 
justments. Allowance is made for 
retail distribution in addition to tak- 
ing into account factory costs and 
costs of delivery to retail outlets. 

The terms of the amendment fol- 
low: 

“Revised Supplementary Regulation 
14 B is amended in the following 
respect: 

“Section 7 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 7. Maximum Prices for the 
Sale of Bread. 

“(A)—Maximum prices for the 
sale of chain store private label 
bread to ultimate consumers. 

“(1)—The maximum price for the 
sale of any loaf of chain store pri- 
vate label bread to ultimate con- 
sumers shall be the highest of the 
following: 

“(i)—The seller’s maximum price 
for such loaf determined under the 
General Maximum Price Regulation, 
or; 

“(ji)—The seller’s maximum price 
for such loaf determined under any 
other provision of this regulation; or 

“(ijii)—A maximum price for such 
loaf which shall not exceed 8c lb, 
net weight, subject to the limitation 
that such maximum price shall not 
exceed the maximum price for such 
loaf determined under (i) or (ii), 
above, by more than 1/16c oz. In 
determining a maximum price un- 
der this subparagraph on the basis 
of 8c lb, a seller may increase or 
decrease the weight of such loaf, but, 
in that event, the maximum price 
shall be subject to the limitation that 
it shall not result in an increase 
in price in excess of 1/16c oz over 
the maximum price per ounce for 
the same bread sold by him in the 
most nearly similar weight size de- 
termined under subparagraphs (i) or 
(ii) above. 

“In computing a maximum price 
under this subparagraph (iii), frac- 
tions of a cent shall be disregarded 
and the maximum price shall be 
rounded to the next lower whole 
number of cents. 

“Whenever a seller has determined 
a maximum price for multiple unit 
sales under subparagraphs (i) or 
(ii) above which results in a price 
per loaf lower than the maximum 
price for the sale of a single loaf, 
he must, in pricing under this sub- 
paragraph, continue the same dis- 
count, in cents, on multiple unit 
sales, 

“(B)—Maximum purchase price for 
sellers of chain store private label 
bread produced by others: whenever 
a seller of chain store private label 
bread to ultimate consumers in- 
creases his maximum price pursuant 
to paragraph (A) (i) (iii) above, the 


maximum price that such seller may 
pay his supplier shall be increased 
by a like amount per pound.” 

In the OPA study of the problem 
of adjusting bread prices for chain 
store bakers, a comparison of prices 
between these operators and whole- 
sale bakers was made. 

The following table indicates typi- 
cal wholesale and retail prices of 
bread produced by wholesale bakers 
and the retail prices of chain store 
private label bread in selected mar- 
kets, in cents per pound: 


Chain store 
private 
label bread 


Bread produced by 
wholesale bakers 


Cities Wholesale Retail 
Boston «6. sve ss 7.20 8.64 7.34 
New York ... 8.00 9.60 6.64 
Philadelphia . 8.00 9.85 6.64 
Atianta ...... 8.11 9.92 7.50 
Pittsburgh ... 17.78 9.37 6.83 
DIMEIOM osi0 00% 7.33 8.67 7.33 
Chicago ...... 6.80 8.00 6.80 
Salt Lake City 6.80 8.80 6.80 
San Francisco. 8.00 10.00 8.00 
Los Angeles .. 7.06 8.67 8.00 


In addition to this price relief 
authorized for chain bakers, the 
amendment also grants a price ad- 
vance of 1c lb in wholesale and re- 
tail ceilings for 24- to 27-oz loaves 
of panbread sold in the Fargo, N. D.- 
Moorhead, Minn., trading area. This 
increase was made necessary by a 
survey that revealed that retail 
prices in this trading area were not 
sufficient to cover costs. 

The area cited includes Southwest 
Fargo and West Fargo and Dilworth, 
Minn., in addition to Fargo and 
Moorhead. 
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San Diego Consumer 
to Pay 13c for 
Large Loaf 


San Diego, Cal. — The price of 
bread in 1144-lb loaves was increased 
le to 13c here Nov. 26 following 
the Office of Price Administration’s 
grant of an application made by lo- 
cal bakers more than a year ago. 

In announcing the increase Leon- 
ard Kearns, OPA food price chief 
for southern California, said the 
wholesale price for the 1%4-lb loaf 
would be 10.6c. The raise was grant- 
ed after extensive examination of 
bakery bookkeeping records to in- 
vestigate the contention of bakers 
that they were operating at a loss. 

Further price relief is being sought 
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by the bakers in an application, filed 
early in November, to raise the price 
on the large loaf to 14c and to bring 
the price on the 1-lb loaf from 9c to 
10c. Wage increases of from 5 to 
20% for members of the Bakers 
Union, Local 315, A.F.L., are con- 
tingent upon bread price increases 
under this later request, an agree. 
ment which recently averted a 
threatened walkout. 

Vernon Allen, bakers’ union busi- 
ness agent, said the price boost has 
resulted in a confusing situation as 
far as the promised wage increases 
are concerned, while union members 
were reported considering a decision 
to demand increases in view of the 
le increase. 

The application which was granted 
originally was made to bring San 
Diego bread prices up to the level] 
of Los Angeles prices which went 
up several months ago, bakery man- 
agers said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CASH WHEAT OFFERINGS 
FAR BELOW MILL NEEDS 


Hutchinson, Kansas. — Although 
Hutchinson Board of Trade receipts 
continued fairly heavy last week, vir- 
tually no spot offerings were made. 
Nearly everything received here ap- 
plied on contracts and far from filled 
the needs of mills. 

Hutchinson terminals loaded out 
considerable Commodity Credit Corp. 
wheat, but all of this went for ex- 
port. Indications point to more of 
the same conditions for the remainder 
of 1945. 

Increased spot offerings are ex- 
pected after the turn of the year, 
however. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VISIT HEADQUARTERS 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The field rep- 
resentatives of the bulk sales depart- 
ment of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., here, 
are visiting headquarters this week 
for a 3-day conference. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAURIE L. CAVANAUGH 
REJOINS EDITORIAL STAFF 





Minneapolis, Minn.— After four 
years of service with the United 
States Marine Corps, Laurie L. 


Cavanaugh has returned to his posi- 
tion as an editorial associate with 
the Miller Publishing Co. Mr. Cava- 
naugh, who was recently discharged 
as a captain, served overseas in the 
South Pacific theater for two years. 





Rye Sales to Britain Exceeding 
CCC Export Allocations Revealed 


Washington, D. C.—On the eve of 
the opening of Senate agriculture 
hearings on the Commodity Credit 
Corp. specifically involving recent 
fireworks in rye prices on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, it was learned 
here that a Canadian brokerage firm, 
acting for an American principal, 
sold to the account of the British 
Ministry of Food 350,000 bus of rye 
located in Boston and an additional 
similar amount located in Baltimore. 
The selling price is rumored to be 
that prevailing on the Chicago Board 
of Trade as of Dec. 5, which would 
represent a discount from the normal 
port price. 

This news was discovered after a 
careful check at CCC offices here re- 


vealed that only 450,000 bus of rye 
allocated for export in the fourth 
quarter this year had been approved 
and approximately one third of this 
quantity has already moved to a for- 
eign buyer, but the balance of near- 
ly 300,000 bus tentatively allocated 
to Norway has not been purchased 
nor has application for export license 
been received. 

Ordinarily in transactions of this 
kind sellers of grain to foreign buy- 
ers make inquiry at the CCC first 
to ascertain if the export commit- 
ment will be approved. Why in this 
instance the sellers by-passed the 
government agency could not be 
learned. Officials at the CCC were 
not available to discuss this extra- 
allocation transaction. 
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HIGHER LABOR COSTS 
TO BRING EFFICIENCY 


—~<p>— 
Operative Millers Told That More 
Bulk Storage, Better Packing 
Methods Are Needed 


Kansas City, Mo.—More bulk stor- 
age facilities for both flour and feed 
mills and more efficient methods of 
packing and handling those products 
were forecast by C. M. Parks of the 
Essmueller Co., Kansas City, Mo., in 
an address at a meeting of District 
2, Association of Operative Millers, 
held here Dec. 8. These changes, 
he said, will be forced on the indus- 
try by increasing labor costs. He 
also said that more attention must 
be paid to insect control in mills. 

James L. DeJarnette of the Paniplus 
Co., Kansas City, was elected chair- 
man of the district organization, suc- 
ceeding George J. Tesarek of the 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Lyle Mertz, plant superintendent 
for General Mills, Inc., Kansas City, 
was chosen vice chairman and Major 
S. Howe, superintendent for the J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, was re-elected secretary and 
treasurer. 

Mr. Parks, in his address, also 
pointed out that the best purifying 
cannot be accomplished with the fan 
on the tail of the machine. Most of 
the air comes through the tail of 
the cloth where the load is lightest 
and the cloth coarsest. With air con- 
trol on the head, center and tail, 
purifying of middlings can be con- 
trolled with better results, he em- 
phasized. 

A miller will avoid most of his 
trouble in keeping his product uni- 
form by having a homogenous, uni- 
form wheat mix, Mr. Parks declared. 
With large storage bins, it is next to 
impossible to draw a uniform quality 
and test-weight of wheat, the speaker 
said, and he illustrated how these 
characteristics varied in withdrawing 
wheat from a large bin. The maxi- 
mum he recommended was storage 
bins no larger than 20,000-bu capac- 
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ity and not too large in diameter, 
unless provision is made for special 
hoppers or some arrangement is 
worked out so that wheat can be 
drawn down evenly. 

C. L. Shrewsbury of thé Midwest 
Research Institute, Kansas City, 
talked on “research frontiers” and 
described the plan and work of the 
institute on research for develop- 
ment of new products from agricul- 
tural and other natural resources in 
the Middle West. Establishing a 
sound balance between industry and 
agriculture in this area will benefit 
all, including the milling industry, 
he declared. 

As an example, he cited the work 
that has been done to develop new 
products from corn, for which 50 
industrial and food products are now 
made. The same thing can be done 
for wheat, he predicted. 

K. W. Schick of the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Co., Minneapolis, described 
a device his firm manufactures to 
forestall burnt out bearings. This 
electric journal alarm system for 
hot bearing detection gives a warning 
signal before the bearing is damaged. 

B. C. Culver, American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Corp., Kansas City, de- 
scribed the application of “Acrylon” 
for spot insect infestation treatment. 

A report on the results of the work 
of the research committee on thin 
wheat berry content in relation to 
wheat standards was given by R. K. 
Durham, Rodney Milling Co,. Kansas 
City. Mr. Durham recounted the de- 
velopments on this subject previously 
reported by the committee and said 
that its work had been turned over 
to the grain committee of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, which is in- 
cluding them in the list of things 
recommended for the new grade reg- 
ulations on grain, now in the process 
of formulation by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

It was announced at the meeting 
that the joint session of Districts No. 
1 and No. 2 would be held at Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, April 
26-27, with the program to be ar- 
ranged by the college. 





Sugar Quotas for Bakers Fixed 
at 60% of Base for Next Quarter 


Washington, D. C.—Allotments of 
sugar for bakers will be continued at 
the same levels for the first quarter 
of 1946 as during the fourth quarter 
of this year, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has announced. Bakers 
will receive 60% of their base pe- 
riod use. 

The OPA announcement was made 
shortly after the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture made public its allo- 
cation of sugar supplies available for 
the first three months of next year. 
The supply allocated—totaling 1,183,- 
845 tons—is slightly below the total 
of 1,222,610 tons allocated for the 
current quarter but is believed suf- 
ficient to maintain civilian rationing 
at present levels. 

Officials pointed out that deliveries 
of sugar to civilians ran behind allo- 
cations for the second and third quar- 
ters of 1945. It is anticipated that 
cancellation of part of the October- 
December military allocation of 70,- 
263 tons will make possible the ful- 
fillment of allocations to civilians in 
the calendar year 1945. For this 
year, on the basis of allocations and 
distributions so far, civilian per cdp- 
ita consumption will average approxi- 
mately 72 lbs, compared with 89 
lbs in 1944 and an average of 96 Ibs 


in the 1935-39 prewar period. 

Over-all carry-over stocks of sugar, 
particularly those in the Caribbean 
area, have been drawn upon heavily 
during 1945. Because sugar stocks 
have been reduced to a minimum, 
current needs now must be supplied 
from new sugar crops that are com- 
ing in, OPA pointed out. Shipments 
of the new crops of Caribbean sugar 
are not expected in substantial vol- 
ume until around March 1, 1946, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agri- 
culture. Thus, only about one half 
of the allocations made for the Jan- 
uary-March quarter will be available 
during the first two months to sup- 
ply the east coast which normally 
depends -on these off-shore sources 
for sugar. 

Although other foods have been 
taken off rationing, there is little 
likelihood of sugar becoming ration- 
free for some time to come, OPA 
officials predict. The end of the war 
has not improved the very serious 
world-wide shortage and some areas, 
particularly the Philippines, which 
normally supplied close to 1,000,000 
tons of sugar to the United States, 
must rebuild production capacity be- 
fore sizable amounts will again be 
available. 
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NORTHWEST FEED MANUFACTURERS—Dr. D. A. FitzGerald (cen- 
ter), director of the Requirements and Allocations Division, Production 
and Marketing Administration, U. S. Department of~ Agriculture, was 
the principal speaker at a meeting of the Northwest Feed Manufactur- 


. ers Association held in Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 4. 


In the picture with 


Dr. FitzGerald are Walter Kiesner (left), manager of the Minneapolis 
branch, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., feed division, president of the organization, 
and E. H. Sather, manager of the bulk products department, Doughboy 


Mills, Inc., New Richmond, Wis. 





Steady Improvement in Boxcar 
Supply Situation in Midwest 


Although the supply of boxcars 
for movement of grain in the Mid- 
west continues tight, considerable im- 
provement in supply has been noted, 
reports from various terminals indi- 
cate. 

Car distributors in'Spokane, Wash., 
have reported a slight improvement 
in the number of grain cars for the 
Pacific Northwest. While the Great 
Northern Railroad received two 
trains of empty cars on Dec. 6, other 
railroads reported the supply was 
still less than demand, but that grain 
movement was quite heavy. With 
the resumption of lumber loading 
in that region, the car supply situ- 
ation will again become serious, it 
is believed. 

A definite improvement in the car 
supply at New York is shown since 
the embargo of Nov. 21 on exports 
through that port was placed in ef- 
fect. Approximately 8,000 cars were 
on hand at that time and these have 
been reduced to almost 6,000 but it 
is planned to continue the embargo 
through December since even this 
figure is approximately 1,000 higher 
than it should be. Permits for flour 
shipments have been heavy and these 
are issued freely when based on a 
definite steamship booking. 

The car supply in the Midwest 
will be far from plentiful for months 
to come, Office of Defense Transport- 
ation officials believe, because of the 
estimated requirements for grain 
movement for export which has been 
averaging about 30,000,000 bus a 
month, exclusive of flour. 

Only 350 elevators remain closed 
for lack of cars to move grain, com- 
pared with 540 two weeks ago, and 
roughly 65,000 bus of wheat are esti- 
mated to be stored on the ground at 
this time. 

Car shortages in the grain belt 
have been alleviated to a large ex- 
tent through efforts of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads in siphon- 
ing at least 12,000 cars weekly into 
the West. 

The continued shortage of box- 
cars may be attributed in part to 


the heavier carloadings of grain this 
year as compared with last year, 
officials have explained. 

In the first 45 weeks of 1945, a 
total of 2,374,788 cars of grain and 
grain products were moved as com- 
pared with 2,204,397 in the same 
period of 1944, or an increase of 170,- 
391 cars over last year. 

Up to and including the week end- 
ing March 17, the 1945 movement of 
grain and grain products was 104,787 
cars less than the same period in 
1944, due to the heavy snowstorms 
in the Northeast. 

But beginning with the week end- 
ing March 24, the grain movement 
each week has been heavier than in 
the corresponding week in 1944, with 
the single exception of the week end- 
ing July 7. 

The fact that in these 34 weeks, 
the railroads were able to offset the 
deficit shown in the first 11 weeks 
indicates that the “railroads and all 
interested in the grain and grain 
products movement have been doing 
an exceptionally good job,” Co. J. 
Monroe Johnson, director of ODT, 
said. 

Officials of the Association of 
American Railroads reported recently 
that 30,350 boxcars had been trans- 
ferred last month from eastern and 
southern railroads to lines serving 
thegrain belt. The car service divi- 
sion of the AAR said that 13,000 of 
that total were transferred in the 
past week, an increase of more than 
4,000 over the week previous. Offi- 
cials said that the gap in the urgent 
demand for cars was being closed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO POSTSEASON GRAIN 
BOATS LEAVE CHICAGO 


Chicago, Ill.—Two postseason lake 
shipments of grain have been made 
from Chicago to eastern cities, it 
was reported in grain shipping cir- 
cles last week. The first, consisting 
of 318,000 Ibs of wheat consigned 
to Buffalo, left here Dec. 3, and the 
other, 260,000 bus of wheat and 82,- 
000 bus of corn, left for Toledo Dec. 4, 
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HIGHER DECEMBER SUBSIDY 


STIMULATES FLOUR DEMAND 


All Buyers in for Replacements — Mills Forced to Re- 
adjust Some Requests to Spread Supplies 
Evenly—Prices Firm 


Demand for flour in the first week 
of December was active from almost 
all branches of the trade, with buy- 
ers taking advantage of the higher 
December subsidy rate to replace re- 
cent withdrawals and to cover their 
needs for up to 120 days. With in- 

dications that the sub- 
sidy probably had 
Sales reached a maximum un- 
Far der the present concept 
Above of wheat ceilings, buy- 
Average ers saw no reason for 
holding back any longer. 
Mills accepted the or- 
ders, especially from established cus- 
tomers, as far as they were able to 
do so and still maintain their sub- 
sidy position. In many instances, 
however, the requests had to be 
scrutinized closely and some adjust- 
ments made in order to effect equit- 
able distribution. -Most plants indi- 
cated they were forced to turn away 
some business, but the average of 
spring and winter wheat flour book- 
ings was in the neighborhood of 
175% for the week. 


Demand for Springs Active 


Spring wheat millers reported an 
active demand from bakers and fam- 
ily flour distributors and, while they 
were unable to accept all of the busi- 
ness offered them, they booked about 
236% of capacity for the week. This 
was double the previous week’s busi- 
ness of 117% and compares with 
121% in the corresponding week a 
year ago. Most of the mills report that 
they now have booked about as much 
flour as they can safely handle until 
some definite announcement is made 
as to the ending or continuation of 
the subsidy. All plants are holding 
for ceiling prices, although they ac- 
knowledge that in some _ instances 
business has been accepted at 4@5c 
under the maximums. 


Southwestern Sales 151% 


Southwestern mills booked about 
151% of capacity last week, con- 
sisting of a fairly good volume of 
domestic trade and a continued heavy 


in export quarters. This 
compares with 95% the previous 
week and 68% a year ago. On the 
whole, bookings made as a result of 
the higher December subsidy rate 
were substantially below the corre- 
sponding time in the previous two 
months of higher subsidies. In good 
part, this was due to the lack of 
mill aggressiveness in selling. Many 
millers were only filling orders that 
their regular customers sought and 
needed. In a few other instances, 
mills were pushing a little for busi- 
ness and making comparatively low 
quotations in spots. Generally, 
however, prices were held at ceilings 
to 5c under. Larger bakers showed 
interest, but neither the individual 
lots nor the total bookings appeared 
to be large. Britain continued to 
purchase through the agency of pri- 
vate importers. The Netherlands 
Purchasing Commission and the Bel- 
gian government were asking for of- 
fers of flour. Some mills were out of 
the export market, but others were 
in a position to take some business. 
Brazil inquired actively, with the 
need for flour in that country urgent 
enough for the Brazilian government 
to provide shipping space. Cuba is 
expected to become a buyer very 
soon, as stocks there are running 
down. 


Light Offers Slow Business 

Buffalo inquiry picked up steadily 
after the announcement of the high- 
er December subsidy rate, as buyers 
came in for replacements and to pro- 
vide for an anticipated heavy vol- 
ume of Christmas trade. Light of- 
ferings at New York held sales to 
moderate volume. Buyers were eager 
to purchase and brokers reported 
firm offers in hand, but mills were 
reluctant to accept orders, particu- 
larly for December-January shipment, 
even at ceilings. They booked regu- 
lar customers, although amounts re- 
quested were frequently reduced by 
the mills: Several foreign countries 
again sought flour, but here, too, 
mills accepted only a fraction of the 
business offered. 


interest 





Semolina Buyers Still Clamoring 
for More Than Mills Can Furnish 


The semolina market is still very 
active. The fact that durum mills 
are not free sellers apparently has 
a tendency to make buyers want to 
add to their holdings. Most of the 
trade is well covered for 90 to 120 
days, and all mills have as much 
business on their books as they feel 
they can safely handle within sub- 
sidy limits, but some customers want 
mills to let them have another car or 
two. If they complied with all such 
requests, the millers feel they might 
find themselves in an. uncomfortable 
position when subsidy ends. 

Receipts of durum at terminals are 
still far behind current needs, and 
the meager mill stocks are being re- 
duced. Ceiling prices, plus mark- 
ups, are bid by mill buyers for 
durum in any position. Even on of- 
ferings “to arrive” next spring, they 
are willing to protect the seller 


against any possible raise in ceilings. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Dec. 8, were 
as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.76 $1.71 
2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.71 
3 Durum or better...... 1.74 ee 
4 Durum or better...... 1.73 ° 
5 Durum or better...... 1.71% <tr 
1 Red Durum .......... 1.66 1.66 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
aly 2) Mae See a a *207,061 101 
Previous week ........ 253,315 112 
BOOP: BHO. cocecccecds 228,096 116 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Dec. 8, 1945 .......-605- 4,722,874 
July 1-Dec. 9, 1944 .....-eeees 4,697,610 


*Nine companies. 


New business at Boston was con- 
fined to small lots for fill-in needs. 
Buyers were not interested in doing 
more than to maintain 90 to 120 
days’ supply in reserves, while mills 
were reluctant to accept business be- 
yond 120 days. Philadelphia trade 
was also limited, the higher Decem- 
ber subsidy rate creating only a 
moderate additional inquiry, since 
mills were unable to offer discounts 
under ceilings of attractive pro- 
portions. Bakers in most instances 
are booked well ahead. Many mills 
withdrew from the Pittsburgh mar- 
ket, while others continued to quote 
full ceiling prices. The result was a 
light volume of trade the past week. 
The needs of only the old, established 
customers are being supplied by most 
mills. Bakers report a soaring de- 
mand for baked goods. 


Post-subsidy Trade Active 

The usual post-subsidy buying ac- 
counted for a decided improvement 
in flour business at Chicago early 
last week. Sales ranged from a few 
cars up to round lots and shipping 
directions were brisk. Family trade, 
however, was only fair. Both job- 
bers and bakers at Cleveland entered 
the market early in December for 
as much flour as was being offered. 
Some mills, however, did not contract 
at all. St. Louis mills reported fair- 
ly good bookings early in the week, 
although none of them were over- 
anxious to book ahead and in many 
instances orders were passed up. 

Pacific Northwest mills reported 
a steady flour trade in both domestic 
and export fields. Availability of 
shipping space made it possible for 
mills to accept some Atlantic sea- 
board business. Lack of boat space 
restricted sales to Hong Kong and 
Shanghai, although some bookings 
have been reported to both points 
as a result of progress made in im- 
proving credit and exchange terms. 
Domestic business was improved by 
the higher December subsidy rate. 


Production 


Flour production showed little 
change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,816,260 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,694,115 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,572,633 sacks 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,527,540 sacks and three years ago 
with 64% of the mills reporting the 
figure was 3,012,432. Production in 
the Northwest decreased 10,000 
sacks over last week and increased 
69,000 sacks in the Southwest. Buf- 
falo output increased 25,000 sacks, 
central and southeastern states in- 
creased 11,000 and the north Pacific 
Coast was up 27,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


HAROLD E. YODER JOINS 
TRENTON MILLING FIRM 


Auburn, Ind—Harold E. Yoder, 
secretary-treasurer and manager of 
Co-operative Mills, Inc., where he has 
been associated for 10 years, has been 
appointed manager of the Trenton 
(Ill.) Milling Co. For the past two 
years Mr. Yoder has been chairman 
of the small mills committee of the 
Millers National Federation. He also 
served on the national industry ad- 
visory committee of the War Food 
Administration and the Office of 
Price Administration. C. E. Baker, 
who has been employed as a cereal 
technologist in the quartermaster 
corps subsistence research and de- 
velopment laboratory in Chicago, has 
been named to succeed Mr. Yoder. 
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FEEDSTUFFS TIGHTNESS 
SHOWS NO RELAXATION 


—~<>— 
Broad Demand for Formula Fee 
Keeps Mills Urgently in Search 
of Ingredients 


The feedstuffs ingredient situation 
remains as tight as ever, with little 
prospect of improvement in the fy. 
ture. Demand for all types of for. 
mula feeds is broad and mills are 
still frantically searching for the 
necessary ingre. 
dients to keep 
Production 
as high as _ pos. 
sible. Top rank. 
ing government 
officials predict a continued urgent 
demand for all products of the feed. 
lot for many months ahead. The 
only indication of surplus food sup. 
plies in sight at present is a_ pos. 
sible excess of eggs in the first half 
of 1946. Smaller production of eggs 
and poultry is being recommended 
for next year and officials frankly 
are disturbed about large amounts 
of currently scarce protein concen- 
trates going into the production of 
surplus eggs that will create a price 
support and disposal problem next 
spring. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture index of whole- 
sale feedstuffs prices for the country 
as a whole remains unchanged at 
166.1, as compared with 166.3 a year 
ago. 





Millfeed Deliveries Better 


Production of bran and middlings at 
Minneapolis and other spring wheat 
milling centers was stepped up as the 
flour run again reached maximum 
seasonal levels. The car situation is 
somewhat improved, which permits 
enlarged movement of wheat to mills. 
Liberal feed applications have been 
made on old orders and most mills 
are reported well up in maturing 
contracts with the exception of red 
dog. Some mills are already working 
on December commitments. Mills 
report only scattered new carlot 
business, such trade being mainly 
on an exchange basis. Mixed car 
orders and truck pick-ups comprise 
most of the new business which mills 
book. 

The millfeed situation shows no im- 
provement at Chicago. While pro- 
duction is large, output is applied on 
back orders or moved out in mixed 
cars and truck lots. At Kansas City, 
the search for bran and shorts is 
intensive. Open market offerings 
are unheard of and mixed cars con- 
tinue to absorb most of the current 
production. A good share of mill- 
feed alloted to mixers is with ground 
wheat. Shipments of wheat feeds 
out of the Buffalo market are larger 
with increased production, but new 
allocations are limited. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 62,581 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 60,602 tons in the 
week previous and 56,580 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,361,474 
tons as compared with 1,272,864 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
BOARD TO CLOSE EARLY 

Directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade have voted to close the ex 
change at noon on Dec. 24 and Dec. 
31, instead of the usual closing time 
of 1:15 p.m. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Markets Remain Strong 
as Export Program Unfolds 


Loans to Britain, France Provide Means of Executing 
Previous Authorizations—Distant Outlook Unsettled 


Influenced by repetition of the same 
supporting factors that have been 
operative in recent months, wheat 
markets remain very firm at full 
maximums for spot and near-by de- 
livery and steady to firm on new 
crop positions. Availability of more 
boxcars in_ the 
Middle West has 
stepped up deliv- 
eries of wheat to 
terminal markets 
to a moderate ex- 
tent, but milling and export demand 
continues to run far ahead of offer- 
ings. Buyers still are willing to pay 
full ceilings, plus all permissible 
mark-ups and some _ questionable 
charges, in their efforts to obtain 
supplies. 

Every day brings some new devel- 
opment in the export wheat and 
flour field, but most of them are 
merely the unfolding of the over-all 
program which was pretty well 
mapped out some time ago. During 
the past weeks, substantial loans 
to Great Britain and France were 
approved by the United States gov- 
ernment. Wheat and flour head the 
list of commodities which will be 
purchased with these funds, but the 
allocations for these countries already 
had been made. The money provides 
the means of executing the authori- 
zations. There is every indication 
that the most generous of predictions 
on foreign takings of American 
wheat and flour will be fulfilled, con- 
tingent only upon the physical abil- 
ity of exporters to make the com- 
modities available. 


Distant Outlook Unsettled 


The distant outlook still is some- 
what unsettled, despite recent offi- 
cial statements to the effect that 
the present heavy foreign purchas- 
ers cannot get back to normal agri- 
cultural conditions in the next crop 
year. It is pointed out that the turn 
of the year will bring new crops of 
grain in the southern hemisphere and 
the situation by next spring could 
be such that importing nations would 
be in better position to shop around 
for more competitive prices than are 
being asked for United States com- 
modities at present. Canada has in- 
dicated an intention of competing for 
its share of the export field by ad- 
vancing the expression that import- 


i sendelilll A ictichiethinden annenedieienieinciaidamai canteen ainee andl 
——_——— ———————————— 


CHICAGO HALTS TRADING 
IN DECEMBER FUTURES 

Chicago, Ill.—By order of directors 
of the Board of Trade, effective Dec. 
10, no new commitments may be 
made in December wheat, corn or 
barley, except by those who have 
contract grades of these grains in po- 
sition to deliver. The latter may 
make new short sales for delivery 
purposes only. All other trading in 
December wheat, corn or barley may 
be for purposes of liquidation only. 
As of the close of business on Dec. 
7, 1945, there were open commit- 
ments of 5,741,000 bus, 5,472,000 bus 
and 381,000 bus respectively in Chi- 
cago December, 1945 wheat, corn and 
barley futures. Since Nov. 9, De- 
tember wheat has closed “ceiling lim- 
it bid” each successive night and has 
never traded under that figure of 
$1.80/, in the interim. 


———— 





ing nations should not be forced to 
pay exorbitant prices which might 
be obtainable on the basis of current 
tight supplies. The current export 
price of Canadian wheat is about 30c 
bu below the United States price at 
the seaboard. : 

Continued reports of dry top-soil 
over important areas of the winter 
wheat belt are being watched closely 
by millers and grain men. It is 
said that growth of wheat virtually 
has been stopped by the lack of mois- 
ture and with cold weather over- 
spreading the area the last few days, 
it would appear that the crop would 
enter its winter dormancy in a 
weakened condition. Farmers con- 
tinue to hold back on old wheat mar- 
keting until after the turn of the 
year. 

Old crop wheat futures closed Dec. 
10 at the full ceilings of $1.80% at 
Chicago, $1.72% at Minneapolis and 
$1.705, at Kansas City. Further 
trading in December wheat was halt- 
ed at Chicago, except for purposes 
of liquidating existing contracts. The 
action was of an emergency nature 
to avert a squeeze which might arise 
from scarcity of wheat in delivery 
positions when the December con- 
tracts mature. 


Springs Remain Strong 


Wheat receipts .at Minneapolis in- 
creased as more boxcars filtered into 
the Northwest, but with most of the 
receipts applied on previous con- 
tracts, open market offerings showed 
no material improvement. Demand 
continued very good and the general 
market tone remained strong. All 
offerings, both spot and “to arrive,” 
brought full ceilings, plus permissible 
mark-ups and in many cases some 
questionable mark-ups, including re- 
sales brokerages and storage charges 
not actually earned. Mill demand for 
durum wheat continued to run far 
ahead of offerings at full ceilings, 
plus mark-ups for any position. 


K. C. Receipts Improve 


Improvement in the boxcar supply 
is reflected to a modest extent in the 
hard winter wheat market at Kansas 
City. Although arrivals have picked 
up somewhat, only an occasional car 
reaches the spot market, most of 
the receipts going on contracts. Mills 
still are unable to obtain wheat in 
the quantities they need to replace 
current heavy grind and each week 
that passes enlarges the holes that 
will have to be filled early next year 
when the trade thinks offerings will 
improve. Occasional reports indi- 
cate that interior elevators are more 
willing to book “to arrive” grain on 
the basis of ceilings in effect at time 
of shipment, generally for distant 
delivery with storage charges in- 
volved. The larger number of box- 
cars available has increased loading 
of CCC wheat for export. This, in 
turn, has made a greater volume of 
wheat available to millers from the 
government agency source, but by no 
means an adequate amount to take 
care of the demand for this wheat 
from millers, in spite of the CCC 
terms that make it impossible for 
some mills to qualify. Prices hold 
firmly at ceilings with earned mark- 
ups. 

Fort Worth reports Texas mills 
getting a few dribbles of wheat from 
the CCC. Otherwise, there are no 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


Dec. 8, 1945 

WOT WOE.. eiccvccvesecdosccoie *927,266 
ED, a o's cA Coa RS bela ea ews 1,369,986 
eee ee eee ee 577,342 
Central and Southeast ........ *601,005 
North Pacific Coast .....:0ce0% 340,661 

WEE... ch 2 dhs ck eet ater 3,816,260 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 


*Preliminary. 


Percentage of activity-———_—_—_—. 





Previous Dec. 9, Dee. 11, Dec. 12, 
week 1944 1943 1942 
937,188 890,523 741,112 721,763 

1,300,658 1,196,335 1,320,302 1,118,533 
552,895 526,616 518,039 429,963 
590,057 594,017 572,663 479,937 
313,317 365,142 375,424 262,236 

3,694,115 3,572,633 3,527,540 3,012,432 

73 73 73 64 


Crop year flour production 
——July 1 to, 








Dec. 8, Previous Dec. 9, Dec. 11, Dec. 12, Dec. 8, Dec. 9, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 1944 
Northwest ....... 94 95 90 73 69 20,119,624 18,113,919 
Southwest ....... 101 96 86 95 81 29,666,994 27,093,377 
| Se 96 92 91 90 74 12,283,725 11,310,980 
Central and S. E. 76 74 75 73 70 13,536,673 12,826,340 
No. Pacific Coast 95 87 89 91 80 7,980,846 8,242,244 
POPs os'as 93 90 87 85 74 83,587,862 77,586,860 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Se . eerie: 814,380 830,830 102 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week .. 814,380 780,388 96 capacity output tivity 
Seer MD éirecac 814,380 737,399 91 ie: Se 667,800 598,001 90 
Two years ago.. 814,380 811,958 100 Previous week .. 667,800 596,047 89 
DivVOcsFORE -BVOTABS 6:0 ici evcvcrsedcs 81 Year ago ....... 660,498 560,293 85 
TOM-VOOE AVETABO oc ccccccvicceces 71 Two years ago .. 693,546 474,654 68 
Kansas City Five-year average ......eeeseeeeee 62 
ee. BN i 5cks ss 352,800 344,425 98 Ten-year average ...---+-+eseeeees 52 
Previous week .. 352,800 331,554 94 Production for current week was partly 
TOG? OBO. 2.5.0 352,800 283,459 80 estimated, 
Two years ago.. 352,800 304,706 86 Minneapolis 
Five-year Average ........sseeeees 79 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Ten-year AVETAGE ......0ecceeeeees 74 capacity output tivity 
Wichita Dec. 2-8 wcccscs 321,360 329,265 102 
PG S98 ie. so 385 111,132 121,182 109 Previous week .. 321,360 = 341,141 106 
Previous week .. 111,132 113,165 102 Year ago ....... 318,120 = 330,230 104 
Year ago ....... 111,132 86,393 78 Two years ago.. 319,284 266,458 83 
Two years ago.. 111,132 101,719 92 Five-year average ....--+secseeees 76 
" Ten-year average .....--eeeeeceees 61 
Salina 
See; BO veces 80,556 73,549 91 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Serene, OE >. ee anaes Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two = fa Ae ca 109.956 101.919 93 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ha a le : ? ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
BOG: B28 eb sieese 225,720 200,739 89 
Previous week .. 225,720 182,018 81 
TOR O00) 63 &0d ee 269,100 223,213 83 
Two years ago.. 269,100 232,295 86 
Five-year Average ......eeeeeesees 75 
Ten-year AVerage .... cece eeeeeeee 68 

Portland District 

Dec. 2-8 ....... 134,200 139,922 104 
Previous week .. 134,200 131,299 98 
YOar O80 ....006 143,200 141,929 99 
Two years ago... 143,200 143,129 100 
Five-year average .......eeeeeeeee 84 
Ten-year AVeCTAZe .....-. cece ee eeee 73 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output ¢ tivity 

Dec. 2-8 ....06 794,106 601,005 76 

Previous week .. 794,106 590,057 74 

FORP APO oo cccse 795,240 594,017 75 

Two years ago.. 780,336 572,663 73 

Five-year average ....-+++eereeees 67 

Ten-year average ....---+seeeeeees 64 

Current week preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

TO, BAB . oc scias 600,600 577,342 96 

Previous week .. 600,600 552,895 92 

MOB? BEO.. ccccy cs 577,416 526,616 91 

Two years ago... 577,416 518,039 90 

Five-year average ...--+++sesereeee 80 

Ten-year Average ...---eeeereeeeee 74 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Nerthwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the - 


flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
-—Southwest—, —-——Northwest—, -—Buffalo—~ -—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production todate production to date production to date 


Dec. 2-8 ...... 32,741 711,397 18,794 
Previous week .. 31,055 18,969 
Two weeks ago 28,367 16,502 
BOGE 05. Vececds 28,701 674,992 17,803 
eee 31,727 722,278 14,641 
|) eee ee 26,961 627,608 14,446 
BOER Fectiseovde 23,805 584,444 12,544 


Five-yr. average 28,787 664,144 15,646 


404,650 11,046 245,427 62,581 1,361,474 


10,578 60,602 

9,450 54,319 
372,851 10,076 225,021 56,580 1,272,864 
340,425 9,911 215,702 56,279 1,278,405 
351,511 8,226 182,248 49,633 1,124,917 
297,890 7,743 175,741 44,092 1,058,075 
353,465 9,400 208,828 53,833 1,226,437 





offerings. Prices are nominal at the 
ceilings, plus permissible mark-ups. 
Fort Worth stocks are down 347,000 
bus from a week ago. 

Lack of steamer space and diffi- 
culty in moving wheat out of the 
country, due to the car shortage, is 
handicapping both the export and 
domestic wheat trade in the Pacific 
Northwest. The CCC has ships in 
harbor waiting for wheat, while the 
private trade finds itself in much the 
same position, but so far able to 
get by. Loading operations are ex- 
tremely slow, due to inefficiency of 
labor. Intercoastal business has been 


worked in considerable volume for 
January, with future operations lim- 
ited to the amount of space avail- 
able. The CCC has wheat moving to 
China both in bulk and in sacks. 
Ships are loading at Portland for 
both Spain and Portugal under pre- 
vious allocations in the private trade. 
London has purchased wheat in that 
market through private trade chan- 
nels. Feed manufacturers are pur- 
chasing heavily, due to the shortage 
of corn, oats and barley, and in- 
quiries are coming in steadily from 
California for both feed and milling 
wheat. 
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CENTENNIAL AWARD DAY—It was a proud day for the Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Tacoma, recently when Capt. E. H. Van Patton, USN, formal- 
ly presented the mill with the “A” award pennant, highest tribute in the food 


processing industries. 


Participating in the ceremonies were, left to right: 


Capt. Van Patton; Val Fawcett, mayor of Tacoma; Moritz Milburn, president 
of the company; Roy Dodd, shipping department foreman who accepted in- 
dividual “A” award pins on behalf of the employees, and John N. Flynn, 


district superintendent of production 


and marketing for the Department 


of Agriculture. The Tacoma mill was the second Centennial unit to be 


honored with the “A” flag. 





Post-Season Grain Cargoes on Lakes 


10,477,175 Bus from Daluth Port 


Duluth, Minn. — The post-season 
drive to move grain out of the Head 
of the Lakes ports closed Dec. 8 and 
between that date and the normal 
end of shipping on Nov. 30, a total of 
10,477,175 bus was loaded out for 
lower lakes destination. 

Elevators operated at top speed to 
handle the business and, while the 
goal was set at 15,000,000 bus be- 
tween Dec. 1 and 15, it was agreed 
that the post-season movement was 
highly satisfactory. A shortage of 
ships and unfavorable weather com- 
bined to bring about the close a week 
sooner than planned. 

It was explained that the tugboat 
crewmen’s strike at lower lake ports 
placed in winter storage a number 
of vessels that could have been used 
to transport grain.- Owners of the 
ships explained that putting them in 
winter storage was decided upon be- 
cause of the many uncertainties and 
dangers in operating vessels without 
positive knowledge that tugboats 
would be available. 

An all-time season’s record of grain 
movement was set by Canada’s in- 
land freighter fleets during the sea- 
son just closed, the chairman of the 
Canadian Shipping Board announced 
in Toronto. As of Dec. 1, the Ca- 
nadian freighters handled an esti- 
mated 488,000,000 bus. This excep- 
tional cargo movement was due large- 
ly to the splendid co-operation given 
by operators of the vessels, the ship- 
ping board chairman said. 

At Buffalo, lake freighters deliv- 
ered 229,926,000 bus of grain to com- 
mercial elevators from the opening 
of the navigation season last spring 
to Dec. 6. This amount was the 
largest amount consigned here in any 
one season since 1928 when 279,000,- 
000 bus were unloaded. 

The 1945 total is exclusive of the 
17,000,000 bus already consigned here 
in storage boats. Last year 200,- 
827,000 bus were unloaded. The pos- 
sible total this year is believed to 
have been affected by the tugmen’s 
strike. 


Railroads handled 92,000,000 bus of 
grain for export from the opening of 
navigation to Dec. 3. This rail move- 
ment is the highest recorded since 
1926 when 119,845,000 bus were han- 
dled. 

Grain shipments from Duluth dur- 
ing November were 34,748,290 bus of 
which 24,779,975 bus were wheat. In 
the same month last year, shipments 
reached 26,389,625 bus, of which 19,- 
076,600. consisted of wheat. 

Receipts of grain in the Duluth 
market for the period Aug. 1 to 
Dec. 1 totaled 107,002,555 bus, ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 bus more than 
in the corresponding period for 1944. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DONALDSON, CHRISTMAS PARTY 

Columbus, Ohio.—In observance of 
an annual firm custom, Donaldson 
Baking Co., Louisville, Ky., will give 
a Christmas party Dec. 15 for its 
Columbus employees and their fam- 
ilies. In addition to a dinner, danc- 
ing and entertainment, presentation 
of bonus checks ranging from $10 
to $52.50 will be featured. The com- 
pany, which is headed by Sterling 
Donaldson, president; Fred E. Allen, 
vice president and general manager; 
S. S. Wiseman, secretary-treasurer, 
and H. D. Stith, Columbus plant 
manager, will also present a dressed 
turkey to each employee. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS CITY CHEMISTS 
ELECT ROLAND SELMAN 


Kansas City, Mo.—Roland Selman 
chief chemist for the C. J. Patterson 
Corp., Kansas City, was elected vice 
chairman of the Kansas City section 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists at the Dec. 8 meeting. 

Mr. Selman and James Doty, Doty 
Technical Laboratories, Kansas City, 
also will represent the section on the 
Technical Society Council of Kansas 
City. 

The section decided to undertake 
a study of the variation in farino- 
graph and mixograph curves on iden- 
tical flour samples, with the objec- 














tive of providing facts to support a 
plea for standardization of this equip- 
ment by the manufacturers. Mr. 
Doty was named chairman of the 
committee to undertake this work. 

C. H. McIntosh, a veteran mem- 
ber of the section, was elected a life 
active member of the Kansas City 
group. 

Discussing the work of the joint 
committee that reported on the char- 
acteristics of new crop wheat for the 
first time this season, John Whinery, 
Rodney Milling Co., chairman of 
the section, praised the committee’s 
forecasts as having proved very ac- 
curate. 

The section set Jan. 9 and Feb. 6 
as the dates of their next two meet- 
ings and all were urged to attend the 
tri-section meeting with the Pioneer 
and Nebraska groups at Manhattan, 
Kansas, April 12-13. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA EXPLAINS DISCOUNTS 
PROPER ON HEATING CORN 


Washington, D. C.—In response to 
complaints from the field that proper 
discounts for corn arriving at ter- 
minal markets in a heating condi- 
tion are not being accorded full al- 
lowances, the OPA has offered an ex- 
planation of the discounts obtainable. 

Under provisions of Amendment 2, 
supplement 4 to FPR 2, heating corn, 
which grades sample, would first 
be subject to a 2c discount from the 
basic price because of the low grade. 
This particular discount is the one 
that has been most frequently neg- 
lected, according to the complaints. 

Following the sample grade allow- 
ance, an additional 3c bu is allowed 
for heating, making a total discount 
for heating sample corn of 5c. 

If, in addition, the corn is of high 
moisture content, the OPA pointed 
out, a further discount is permitted 
for this condition. The moisture con- 
tent discount schedule rate is applied 
to the 5c combined heating and 
grade total. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ENGLER MILL INCORPORATED 
Seward, Neb.—The Engler Milling 

& Elevator Co., Seward, Neb., has 

filed articles of incorporation in Ne- 

braska. It has a capital steck of 

$50,000, and Frank A., Willard J., 

Bernard J. Engler, all of Seward, are 

the incorporators. 


—_—_— 
ABF ENDOWMENT FUND 


The American Bakers Foundation 
statement as to the status of its en- 
dowment fund, as of Dec. 1, includ- 
ing contributions for the period from 
Oct. 1, 1945, to Nov. 30, 1945, is as 
follows: 


Previously reported paid ........ 462,824.57 
Paid in this period ............. 2 26,750.00 


489,574.57 
Previously reported unpaid sub- ’ 

i ge Eee eis $ 25,125.00 
Unpaid subscriptions this period wine 
Less paid on previously reported 

unpaid subscriptions .......... 














25,000.00 


$s 125.00 
Total subscribed, both paid and 


unpaid, from Dec. 15, 1943, to 

OS OE Re eee $489,699.57 
8 Eee eer $314,452.07 
Plus contributions through 


as 2 RRR YS 489,574.57 
Plus unpaid subscriptions 125.00 


$804,151.64 
The building and site committee of 
the American Institute of Baking and 
the American Bakers Association at 
a meeting Dec. 3 approved prelim- 
inary sketches for the new home of 
the institute. The committee con- 
tinued its work on the selection of a 
site and the collection of funds for 
the foundation. 
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RALSTON PURINA CO. 
PLANS EXPANSION 


<~J_— 


Taylor Milling Corp. California Prop. 
erties to Be Purchased, Subject 
to Stockholders’ Approval 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The respective 
boards of directors of the Taylor 
Milling Corp. and the Ralston Purina 
Co. have approved, subject to the ap. 
proval of the holders of a majority of 
the outstanding stock of the Taylor 
Milling Corp., a transaction wherein 
the Ralston Purina Co. will purchase 
all the assets and assume all the lia. 
bilities of the Taylor Milling Corp, 
The date of acquisition is to be as 
of the close of business Dec. 31, 1945, 

The Taylor Milling Co. was founded 
in July, 1906, by J. Hartley Taylor 
and in 1929 became a corporation, 
Today the corporation operates five 
major California feed and fertilizer 
manufacturing plants located at Los 
Angeles, Oakland, Stockton, Visalia 
and Petaluma. Mr. Taylor, present 
chairman of the board, will retire and 
devote his entire time to managing 
his personal enterprises. 

The directors of the Ralston Purina 
Co. have expressed a desire that H. V. 
Nootbaar,: president of the Taylor 
Milling Corp., accept a position with 
them as vice president and to re- 
main as their Pacific Coast general 
manager, and have also expressed 
their intent to continue operating 
the California plants under substan- 
tially the same program and person- 
nel that now exists. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
NOMINATES NEW OFFICERS 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— The nominating 
committee of the Pittsburgh Flour 
Club presented names for the Janu- 
ary election of officers at the lunch- 
eon meeting, Dec. 3, at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, here. 

R. S. Hjelmseth, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., was nominated for presi- 
dent; M. W. Fell, Hubbard Milling 
Co., vice president, and Frank C. 
Miller, Bay State Milling Co., secre- 
tary and treasurer. The nominating 
committee was made up of J. Spag- 
nol, W. J. Jennison Co; Vic M. Win- 
termantel, flour broker, and R. H. 
Ague, International Milling Co. 

Five directors will be elected from 
the following candidates: W. H. 
Stokes, King Midas Flour Mills; C. D. 
Sanderson, flour broker; J. F. Sherry, 
Stanard-Tilton Division, Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co; E. E. Budin, Cannon 
Valley Milling Co; George J. Stover, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co; Frank Mara- 
nowski, Eagle Roller Mill Co; E. H. 
Meyer, Meyer Flour Co; C. F. Scho- 
maker, A. T. Schomaker & Sons; 
E. E. Portman, flour distributors, and 
E. W. Schomaker, A. T. Schomaker 
& Sons. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


OPA CHARGES BAKERIES 
WITH PRICE VIOLATIONS 


Los Angeles, Cal. — Four major 
wholesale bakeries in this area were 
named in suits brought by the Office 
of Price Administration. Charges of 
violation of price ceilings were made 
against the baking firms and total 
damages of $87,000 were asked. All 
price violations, it was alleged, had 
been made in sales of bakery goods 
to military establishments. 

Bakeries made defendants and the 
amounts asked are: Interstate Bak- 
eries, Inc., $60,492; Olson’s Bakery, 
$4,500; Sanitary Golden Crust Bak- 
ery, $14,541, and Langendorf United 
Bakeries, $7,500. 
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Spag- In COMMANDER Flour you have a finely milled true-type Northwestern hard 
A MISS MINNEAPOLIS wheat flour of accurately controlled strength and uniform baking qualities 
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C. D. of their particular type and grade. They are sacked, stored and shipped 
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superior wheat pedigree and 
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The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
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Our Migrant Population 


NE of the outstanding features 

of the war period in the United 
States has been large-scale shifts 
in geographic distribution of civilian 
and military population. Since the 
location of people is an important 
item in all matters of production 
and distribution of goods, of poten- 
tial markets and potential man- 
power, some knowledge of where 
people are now and where they 
are likely to be soon, is_ perti- 
nent to the solution of many press- 
ing problems that face the business 
man. 

Philip M. Hauser and Hope T. 
Eldridge of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, discuss these matters in an 
article published by the magazine 
Advertising and Selling. In its gen- 
eral outlines, they say, a good deal 
is known about the current popula- 
tion situation and a certain amount 
can safely be guessed about what is 
likely to happen in the next few 
years. Such knowledge is useful 
even though, in dealing with many 
specific problems in individual local- 
ities, its usefulness be largely that 
of serving as a background. After 


all, local conditions are functionally - 


related to the national state of af- 
fairs. 
Accelerated Growth 

Among the things that are known 
is that the total population of the 
U. S. has been growing faster dur- 
ing the war than during the decade 
before 1940. The increase of about 
8,000,000 since the last census is not 
far below the increase of less than 
9,000,000 between 1930 and 1940. 
There is no doubt, say the census 
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quality list. 
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folk, that in spite of war losses, the 
postwar population will be larger 
than would have been expected jf 
the trends of the 1930’s had been 
continued into the present decade. 
With our knowledge of the current 
birth and death rates, we can esti. 
mate quite accurately not only the 
size but also what the age, sex and 
color composition of the population 
as a whole will be during the com. 
ing year. 

In addition, considerable informa- 
tion is available as to the popula. 
tion shifts that have been occurring 
since 1940. The population living 
on farms has decreased sharply with 
the release of the backed-up popu- 
lation which could not leave the 
farms during the depression and 
with the inroads made by the ex. 
pansion of the Armed Forces and 
by the terrific demand for manpow. 
er in centers of war industry and of 
other nonagricultural activity. Since 
1940, more than 5,000,000 persons 
have left farms both as members of 
the Armed Forces and as Civilians, 
and without detriment to agricultural 
output. 

The off-farm movement has been 
accompanied by a decrease in the 
population in rural-nonfarm areas, 
with the result that, in spite of a 
decrease of some 5,000,000 in the 
civilian population, the urban popv- 
lation has actually increased. Urban 
places of 2,500 to 100,000 inhabitants 
lost some population, but places of 
100,000 or more increased between 
1940 and 1944 by about 1,050,000, or 
In the whole 10 years be- 


(Continued on page 27.) 
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FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 


@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
® Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 


BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 












LOUIS, 
MO. 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 
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Vendors Named on 
195,460,000-Lb 
USDA Purchase 


Washington, D. C.— Sixty-eight 
vendors participated in sales of 195,- 
460,000 lbs of flour to the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
last week. Of the total, 100,000,000 
Ibs will be shipped to Italy, while 
the balance has been taken for Unit- 
ed Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration requisition, distribu- 
tion of which will be announced later. 
All flour purchased last week will be 
shipped from Atlantic ports. The 
vendors: 

Blue Rapids (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co., 1,280,000 lbs at $3.38, 
f.o.b. Kansas City. 

Co-operative Mills, Inc., Auburn, 
Ind., 480,000 lbs at $3.21, f.o.b. Scrib- 
ner, Neb. 

Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, 
Neb.. 1,000,000 lbs at $3.29, f.o.b. 
Omana. 

Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 7,200,000 lbs at $3.37, 
fo.b. Cannon Falls. 

Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas, 
400,000 lbs at $3.39, f.o.b. Kansas 
City. 

Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind., 10,000,000 Ibs at $3.68, f.0.b. In- 
dianapolis. 

Midland Flour Milling Co., North 
Kansas City, 1,000,000 lbs at $3.80 
delivered New York, $3.79 delivered 
at Philadelphia, $3.78 delivered at 
Baltimore-Norfolk. 

New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clif- 
ton, N. J., 1,000,000 lbs at $3.80, de- 
livered at New York. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., 1,000,000 lbs at $3.495, f.o.b. 
New Ulm. 

Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
2,000,000 Ibs, 10-oz jute at $3.39, f.o.b. 
Omaha; 2,000,000 Ibs, 2.50-yd osna- 
burg at $3.48, Omaha. 

Schultz-Baujan & Co., Beardstown, 
Ill, 3,500,000 Ibs at $3.43, f.o.b. 
Beardstown. 

Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
1,000,000 Ibs at $3.385, f.o.b. Kan- 
sas City. 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn., 
1,500,000 Ibs at $3.38, f.0.b. Red Wing. 

Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., 800,000 lbs at $3.39, f.o.b. 
Omaha. 

General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 2,000,- 
000 lbs at $3.44, f.o.b. Kansas City. 

Stafford County Flour Mills Co., 
Hudson, Kansas, 1,000,000 lbs at 
$3.10, f.0.b. Hudson. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, 13,000,000 lbs, in 10%-oz 
burlap at $3.37, f.o.b. Kansas City; 
in 2.35 osnaburg at $3.44, f.o.b. Kan- 
sas City; 2,000,000 lbs, 10%4-oz burlap 
at $3.49, f.0.b. St. Louis; in 2.35 os- 
naburg at $3.56, f.o.b. St. Louis. 

Reichert Milling Co., Freeburg, IIl., 
3,000,000 Ibs at $3.57, f.o.b. Freeburg. 

O, A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, Neb., 
-_ Ibs at $3.34, f.o.b. Kansas 

ity. 

Randolph Milling Co., Ava, IIL. 
400,000 Ibs at $3.525, f.o.b. Ava. 

Standard Milling Co., Chicago, 5,- 
000,000 Ibs in 10%-oz burlaps at 
$3.38, f.o.b. Kansas City; 5,000,000 
lbs in 12-0z burlap at $3.40, f.o.b. 
Kansas City. 

K. B. R. Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas, 5,000,000 Ibs at $3.39, f.o.b. 
Kansas City. 

American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kan- 
Sas, 10,000,000 Ibs at $3.80 delivered 
New York, $3.70 delivered Philadel- 
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phia, $3.78 delivered Baltimore-Nor- 
folk. 

J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, 
1,000,000 Ibs at $3.50, f.o.b. Belle- 
ville, Tl. 

Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., 
1,250,000 Ibs at $3.39, f.o.b. Kansas 
City. 

Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
1,500,000 Ibs at $3.39, f.o.b. Atchison. 

B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
5,000,000 lbs at $3.55, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas, 
1,500,000 Ibs at $3.39, f.o.b. Kansas 
City. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, 5,000,000 Ibs at $3.39, f.o.b. 
Kansas City. 

Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, 600,000 lbs at $3.47, f.o.b. Kan- 
sas City. 

Statesville (N. C.) Flour Mills Co., 
4,000,000 lbs at $3.78 delivered Nor- 
folk, $3.75 delivered Savannah. 

Peerless Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas, 1,120,000 lbs at $3.35, f.o.b. 
Kansas City. 

Red River Milling Co., Fergus 
Falls, Minn., 2,600,000 lbs in 12-0z 
burlap at $3.35, in 10%-oz burlap 
$3.33, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
2,000,000 Ibs at $3.39, f.o.b. Kansas 
City. : 

Preston Milling Industries, Fair- 
bury, Neb., 700,000 lbs in 36x1.96 
osnaburg at $3.44, in 10%4-oz burlap 
at $3.34, f.o.b. Omaha. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, 10,000,000 lbs at $3.80 deliv- 
ered New York, $3.79 delivered Phila- 
delphia, $3.78 delivered Baltimore- 
Norfolk. 

Teichgraeber Milling Co., Gypsum, 
Kansas, 2,000,000 lbs at $3.35, f.o.b. 
Kansas City. 

Barton County Flour Mills Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas, 1,000,000 Ibs at 
$3.39, f.o.b. Kansas City. 

Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour 
Mills, Inc., Geneva, N. Y., 2,000,000 
Ibs at $3.80, delivered New York. 

William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, 2,000,000 Ibs at $3.39, 
f.o.b. Kansas City. 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., 1,400,000 lbs at $3.60, f.0o.b. 
Grand Rapids. 

Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPher- 
son, Kansas, 800,000 Ibs at $3.38, f.o.b. 
Kansas City. 

Cologne (Minn.) Milling Co., 1,400,- 
000 Ibs at $3.45, f.o.b. mill. 

Saxony Mills, St. Louis, 2,250,000 
Ibs at $3.51, f.0.b. St. Louis. 

King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., 
240,000 Ibs at $3.82 delivered New 
York, $3.81 delivered Philadelphia, 
$3.80 delivered Baltimore-Norfolk. 

Concordia (Kansas) Milling Co., 
320,000 Ibs at $3.25, f.0.b. Concordia. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, 3,000,000 lbs, 10%-oz jute at 
$3.61, in 2.35 osnaburg at $3.70, f.o.b. 
Alton, Ill; 12,500,000 lbs, in 10%4-0z 
jute at $3.42, in 2.35 osnaburg at 
$3.51, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Inland Mills, Inc., Des Moines, 1,- 


500,000 Ibs in 1014-0z burlap at $3.52, 
in 1.96 osnaburg at $3.63, f.o.b. Des 
Moines. 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, 1,760,000 Ibs at $3.45, f.o.b. 
Omaha. 

J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, 2,000,000 Ibs, in 10%- 
oz burlap at $3.39, in 2.35 osnaburg 
at $3.47, f.o.b. Leavenworth. 

Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, 1,000,000 lbs at $3.39, f.o.b. Kan- 
sas City. 

Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, 2,000,000 lbs at $3.39, 
f.o.b. Kansas City. 

Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., 1,500,000 Ibs at $3.39, f.o.b. Kan- 
sas City. 

Light Grain & Milling Co., Liberal, 
Kansas, 1,040,000 lbs at $2.95, f.o.b. 
Liberal. 

Gwinn Bros. & Co., Huntington, W. 
Va., 1,120,000 Ibs at $3.70, f.0.b. mill. 

Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, 2,000,000 Ibs at $3.22, f.o.b. Sa- 
lina. 

Wauneta (Neb.) Roller Mills, 80,- 
000 Ibs at $3.04, f.o.b. Wauneta. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
2,000,000 Ibs at $3.39, f.o.b. Atchison; 
2,000,000 lbs at $3.53, f.o.b. Spring- 
field. 

Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina, Kansas, 
2,000,000 lbs at $3.39, f.o.b. Kansas 
City. 

North Dakota Mill & Elevator, 
Grand Forks, 2,000,000 lbs at $3.34, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, 4,000,000 lbs at $3.45, f.o.b. 
Coffeyville, Kansas. 

Omar, Inc., Omaha, 13,000,000 Ibs, 
in 10%-oz burlap at $3.33, in 2.85 
osnaburg at $3.40, f.o.b. Omaha. 

Wood & Sprague Milling Co., Inc., 
Albion, N. Y., 320,000 lbs at $3.705, 
f.o.b. Albion. 

Jonathan Hale & Sons, Ionia, Mich., 
400,000 lbs at $3.71, f.o.b. Ionia. 

F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, 
Mich., 1,500,000 Ibs in 12-0z burlap at 
$3.56, f.0.b. Chicago. 

Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 1,000,000 
Ibs at $3.60, f.0.b. Cedar Rapids. 

Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, 
N. Y., 800,000 Ibs at $3.70, f.o.b. 
Pittsford. 

Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., 800,000 Ibs at $3.31, f.0.b. Omaha. 
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CHARLES E. STIPE NAMED 
SPERRY DISTRICT MANAGER 


Spokane, Wash.—Charles E. Stipe, 
formerly in charge of grain purchases 
in the Pacific Northwest for the 
Sperry division of General Mills, Inc., 
has been appointed district manager 
for Sperry at Spokane. He succeeds 
Walter R. Austin, who died several 
months ago. Before joining the 








Sperry company, Mr. Stipe was with 
the Pacific Coast Elevator firm. In 
his new position he will supervise 
all grain activities for Sperry in the 
Inland Empire. 





POPULAR CARDS—These colorful lettered disks fastened on a string 
are used extensively in streetcars and busses by the Walter Freund 
Bread Co., St. Louis. The moving circles in colors of red, white and blue 


have attracted much attention. 
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HARRY SCHAACK NAMED 
- FOR BOARD PRESIDENT 


—<>— 
Chicago Committee Selects R. F. 
Uhlmann, J. O. McClintock as 
Vice Presidents 


Chicago, Ill—Harry C. Schaack, 
incumbent, has been named as the 
nominating committee’s choice of 
candidates to head the Chicago Board 
of Trade during 1946. The election 
of new officers will be held Jan. 14. 

Mr. Schaack, in addition to having 
served in that capacity during 1945, 
filled out the latter half of 1944 as 
well, and previously had served terms 
as director and first and second vice 
president. 

Richard F. Uhlmann was renom- 
inated for the post of first vice presi- 
dent, and J. O. McClintock was rec- 





Harry C. Schaack 


ommended as second vice president. 

The following five members of the 
exchange received nominations as di- 
rectors, to serve for three years: 
Homer P. Hargrave, Lee H. Wagner, 
George W. Altorfer, John R. Murray 
and Albert C. Fischer. Of this group 
Mr. Fischer has been a director pre- 
viously. 

To serve three years on the nom- 
inating committee, Adath J. Riffel 
and William Enke, Jr., were named. 

Nominations to the committee of 
appeals were: Gilbert D. Mathy, L. 
A. Laybourn, Edward Nieft,’ Clar- 


ence Rowland, Jr., and Ernest C. 


Brunke. 

For the committee of arbitration 
the names of the following have been 
submitted: Paul W. Joslyn, Elmer E. 
Tremaine, Arthur J. Bailer, Gardner 
B. Van Ness, Jr., and William J. 
Walton. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BECOMES MILL MANAGER 


Auburn, Ind. — Charles E. Baker, 
Jr., has been employed as manager 
of the Co-operative Mills, Inc., C. C. 
Palmer, president of the company, 
announced recently. Mr. Baker re- 
cently resigned as cereal technologist 
on the staff of the research and de- 
velopment laboratory of the Quarter- 
master Corps in Chicago. Prior to 





his work there, Mr. Baker was a 
cereal chemist, and later superin- 
tendent for the Slater (Mo.) Mill 
and Elevator Co. He is a graduate 
of the department of milling indus- 
try, Kansas. State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








ART IN THE OLD MILL.—Oodles 
of glamour surround and suffuse the 
old mill and the old miller. Perhaps 
even the modern mill and the modern 
miller some day will seem romantic, 
though that is difficult to imagine 
just now. Is there any one who 
does not think an old mill is quaint 
and picturesque? It may be merely 
a pile of weathered timbers, a heap 
of rubble, a fragment of wheel 
mournfully decaying in a feeble and 
weed-grown ripple—yet will there be 
an artist’s easel before it. And, not- 
ing it, the rhymester will rush away 
stirred with emotion (and perhaps 
mosquito welts) to record his senti- 
ment in verse—most of it very bad 
indeed. 

In the era of the water-powered 
buhrstone there may have been as 
many as 25,000 flour mills in this 
country. Then or subsequently they 
have inspired at least that many 
pomes. A liberal number must have 
been crayoned and water-colored and 
oil-painted and lithographed and 
etched. As the mills became older 
and fewer their preciosity grew and 
the artistic frenzy over them did not 
diminish—rather, it increased as the 
photographic lens took over and mul- 
tiplied. Now the old mill picture is 
legion. 

In past years The Northwestern 
Miller has published many an old 
mill picture. Two or three editors 
have been guillotined for going off 
the deep end with this sort of thing, 
to the neglect of market gossip and 
industrial dirt. And_still we print 
’em. (See this week’s cover.) 

Now there’s a fresh stimulus to 
mill picturizing. Pillsbury has set up 
what may turn out to be an annual 
amateur photographic competition, 
first fruits of which were savored 
and judged last week. A very mod- 
erate promotion of this enterprise 
brought an astonishing response. No 
one concerned with it had imagined 
that there were so many old water 
mills still in existence and so many 
amateur shutter-snappers interested 
in them. The thing took on such 
whopping proportions that Pillsbury’s 
Institute of Flour Milling History 
and its public relations (publicity, 
if you prefer the older cliche) staff 
has been fairly overwhelmed. Sev- 
eral hundred excellent pictures came 
in, and they were screened and sort- 
ed down to a winning trio by judges 
who momentarily converted The 
Northwestern Miller’s Club Room in- 
to a little gallery. Black coffee was 
served throughout, not to keep the 
judges awake but to whet their 
prejudices, predilections and artistic 
temperaments to a continuously keen 
edge. 

The judges were rather arty. They 
included a local salon photographer, 
an internationally renowned photog- 
rapher and etcher (Ivan Dmitri), a 
professor-architect and an art, music 
and dramatic critic. They also in- 
cluded a trade journal editor. Imag- 
ine my embarrassment when on this 
jury I frequently was discovered to 
be a minority of one. Many pictures, 


By Carroll K. Michener 


it appeared, were “too busy.” In 
others, the photographer should have 
moved a tree three feet to the right. 
Sometimes a fence rail or a mill dam 
gave the beholder’s eye a bum’s rush 
right out of what otherwise seemed 


to be a right pretty composition.’ 


Once or twice there might have 
seemed to be some confusion over 
what was being judged—old mills or 
new moods. But on the whole the 
performance was amicable and upon 
an accommodating and understand- 
ing level—even when it came to final 
grappling for unanimity on the win- 
ning trio. The nature of the ancient 
water mill was adequately compre- 
hended; and it was recognized that 
the technicalities and authenticities 
of wheel and dam and water and 
structure must make legitimate mod- 
ifications upon the strictly artistic 
and esthetic photographic judgment. 
(Or just, what do we mean, here, 
anyway ?) 


® The Winnahs.—First prize, Leslie 
U. Little, Y. 1/c, U.S.N.R., New Or- 
leans, La., “Old Mill” (unidentified), 
located outside of Birmingham, Ala; 
second prize, William H. McCrum, 
Kansas City, Mo., “Old Watts Mill,” 
Dallas, Mo; third prize, Lou Gard- 
ner, Detroit, Mich., Norris Dam Mill. 
Colored Kodachrome transparencies 
of an old mill in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Virginia and a Hol- 
land mill and bakery were first and 
second, respectively, in this category. 


@® Remarkable Coincidence.—The ed- 
itors of this journal knew nothing 
of the entries or entrants until the 
day of judgment, but already printed 
at that juncture was this week’s cov- 
er picture, which presents, through 
a commercial artist not represented 
in the contest, a highly artistic cam- 
era study of the mill (described in 
an adjoining column) which was 
used by the winner of third prize 





Posing here are Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and head of the Pillsbury In- 
stitute of Flour Milling History 
(left), and Ivan Dmitri, very arty 
New York photographer, who was 
one of the judges in the institute’s 
national old mill photo contest, par- 
ticularly described on this page. 








as his subject. This mill intrigued 
several other Tennessee contestants. 
The old Missouri mill in the second 
prize picture more than once has 
been photographed or sketched for 
use in this journal, and adorning 
our pages in the past three quarters 
of a century have been many old 
water wheels not less fetchingly or 
artistically photographed than the 
one that was awarded the blue rib- 
bon. (Pillsbury institute promises 
prints of the winners for our delecta- 
tion in future issues.) 

¥ ¥ 


Philosophical Thought: Once upon 
a time it was a case of the big ones 
gobbling up the little ones—law of 
the jungle and all that. Thousands 
of little mills were ruthlessly swal- 
lowed up into the maw of a con- 
centrating industry. Now the big 
mills grow tender toward the mill 
moppets. Pillsbury glorifies them in 
picture and story. Another big com- 
pany is making the beginnings of 
a huge, definitive historical museum 
largely centering upon the dodo stage 
of the industry’s development. Just 
now a somewhat footloose miller 
with large capital was leaning on one 
corner of the desk where these trivial 
words are written and speculating 
upon what a deal it would be to fur- 
bish up about 50 old grist mills and 
put ’em to work making stone-ground 
meals of various kinds in small and 
very expensive packages for the diet 
crank trade. But this is not the 
sort of art we began talking about 
and it is far beneath the romantic 
dignity of the industry’s venerable 
vestigia. 


The only breakfast food honored by 
the place namers of this country ap- 
pears to be Ralston’s. George Stew- 
art comments upon this in his engag- 
ing book called “Names on the 
Land,” a historical account of place 
naming in the United States. Rals- 
ton was picked by H. R. Williams, a 
former vice president of the Muil- 
waukee Railroad, for a town in 
Washington. Are the advertising ex- 
perts who create such an uproar 
about those so smooth, so rich, so 
crinkly, so crackly, so crunchy break- 
fast dainties missing some kind of 
a bet here? Unnamed towns prob- 
ably are a bit scarce right now, but 
it might not be a bad idea to start 
a few just to make room for the 
names. Can’t you just see the big 
toad sign: “You are entering 
KRACKIES. Slow down for a bet- 
ter breakfast.” 

e®e@ @ 


* #&% ®&® GOVERNMENT SPEND- 
ING, if one listens in on congression- 
al debate, particularly over such ex- 
pensive matters as full employment, 
is of many adjectival kinds. These 
are noted from a recent exchange 
of forensics: Compensatory spend- 
ing, called benevolent public expen- 
diture, or investment, by its friends, 
insidious and wasteful by its ene- 
mies; deficit spending (meaning gen- 
erally agreed upon by all save Henry 
Wallace, who has his own way of 
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balancing budgets); inflationary 
spending, sometimes coupled with 
the word “spree” by its opponents, 
while proponents claim there ain’ 
any such animile when production 
matches expenditure, in which case 
it is merely anti-deflation spending: 
unlimited spending, or the blank 
check to bureaucracy; competitiye 
spending, which wouldn’t hurt pri. 
vate business at all but would help 
it, say the spenders; wasteful spend. 
ing, which is what full employment 
bill critics often call a revival of 
boondoggling but which the pro. 
ponents claim would render the 
WPA shovel-leaner forever obsolete. 
% % #% You takes your choice, and 
maybe thinks up a more salty ad. 
jective of your own. 


The Cover Pictures 


When Tennessee Valley Authority 
built its big dams and power plants 
the many casualties among old mills 
involved one that stood in the Lost 
Creek community. Salvaged by 
TVA, it was moved to a new site 
near the great Norris Dam. Now it 
is an item for tourists. The mill was 
built in 1798 by James Rice, an early 





Welsh settler, whose great-grandson 
and family gathered there in a re- 
union outing not long ago. Such 
conventions had been held regularly 
in former years, but were _inter- 
rupted by the unpropitious events of 
recent times. Among those who fore- 
gathered to revive the custom was 
Rufus J. Rice, the mill’s last opera- 
tor, who likes to call it “the old 
family mill.” It had been kept in 
continuous operation by some men- 
ber of the Rice clan for 138 years. 
Louis C. Williams is the photog- 
rapher. 

H. H. Collier, superintendent for 
the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., is the miller in the picture 
on Section II of this week’s issue. 
He is in the act of checking the roll 
bearing temperature on one of the 


stands. 
eee 


The idea of the New Deal in the 
depression era, so far as we in this 
workshop could catch it, was that 
prosperity would be brought round 
the corner by spreading the available 
jobs. Applied to the individual work- 
man, this meant work less, produce 
less. Union labor, backed by the 
current New Dealers, elaborates this 
formula only so far. as to make it 
read more pay for less work to pto- 
duce less. The pleasant notion of 
union labor that employers can “af- 
ford” to pay higher wages conven- 
iently overlooks an economic fact, 
which doubtless labor has been pel 
suaded by the prophets of a scarcity 
economy is merely an unpleasant fal- 
lacy—namely, that to have more wé 
must produce more. 
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ssa ems? 


ARNOLD 


sestiens 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 
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QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 





here 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 





ees 


— Western King Fiour__ 
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Lack of Sanitation 
Complicates Nutrition 
Problem in Italy 


Minneapolis, Minn.— The problem 
of an adequate nutritional level for 
the people of Italy is complicated by 
a lack of proper sanitation, Dr. M. B. 
Visscher, head of the department of 
physiology at the school of medicine, 
University of Minnesota, told the 
members of the Northwest Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, at the group’s meeting 
here Nov. 29. 

Dr. Visscher recently returned 
from Italy where he and other physi- 
cians and nutritionists conducted a 
survey of nutrition among the peo- 
ple of southern Italy for a joint com- 
mission sponsored by the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration and other groups. 

In the survey, approximately 25,- 
000 persons in eight localities were 
given preliminary examinations and 
intensive studies were made on ap- 
proximately 1,000 persons in Naples. 
Dr. Visscher said that intestinal dis- 
orders were found in a large percent- 
age of those examined and that ap- 
proximately 8% of them showed pos- 
itive indications of the presence of 
the organism which causes amoebic 
dysentery. Other human colonary 
contamination was found in 40% and 
47% of the children showed 
evidence of parasitic infection in 
their intestinal tracts. He said that 
these conditions were directly due 
to the lack of proper sanitary facili- 
ties. 

Italian children between the ages 
of 4 and 7 showed the least nutri- 
tional deficiences, but the daily 
calorie food intake of ’teen age chil- 
dren was 1,395 calories per day— 
much lower than it should be. 

UNRRA officials made a study of 
the use of different types of soy 
flour in bread to increase the protein 
intake. The preference of the Ital- 
ians, as between different levels of 
soy flour, did not vary much. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
APPOINT NEW GOVERNOR 


Chicago, Ill—Sam D. Jackson, for- 
mer United States senator from In- 
diana, has been appointed governor 
of the nation’s Associated Commodity 
Exchanges for three years, following 
a meeting which was held at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Nov. 27. Grain men 
from various parts of the country 
attended. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHRISTMAS EVE PARTY 


New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Produce Exchange will resume its 
prewar custom of holding a party on 
the trading floor Christmas Eve, 
Chairman Axel Hansen announces. 
Everyone connected with the trades 
of the exchange is invited to enjoy 
the singing, orchestra and other 
festivities. J. A. MacNair of H. J. 
Greenbank & Co., has been appointed 
chairman of the Exchange Employ- 
ees Christmas fund, C. B. Crofton, 
president, reports. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRANCH MANAGER RESIGNS 

Duluth, Minn.—William H. Knight 
has resigned as manager of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. office here. He 
joined the Allis organization in 1909 
and subsequently represented the 
company in San Francisco, Hawaii 
and Alabama. He will be succeeded 
by John G. Barta of the Milwaukee 
district office, 



































LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 





This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 
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You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


" 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesors 

















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














Little Samaritan 


oo little girl’s face was pressed 
closely against the frosty plate 
glass window of the bakery shop. Her 
eyes were wide with childish wonder- 
ment at the display of Christmas 
cookies, cakes and other confections 
set off by tinsel, colored bulbs and 
other objects of the Yule season. 

She started towards the store en- 
trance, her little hand tightly 
clenched, as though it contained a 
coin. It was then she saw the leg- 
less beggar on the sidewalk, his tray 
stocked with shoestrings and lead 
pencils. Slowly she passed him, star- 
ing down at him with the frank 
curiosity of childhood. 

When she’ reached the door the 
enticing glitter of tinsel, the colored 
bulbs, and the desired tasty cookies 
and cakes must have lost their lure. 
Hesitating a full minute, with her 
hand on the door handle, she sudden- 
ly hastened up to the beggar, dropped 
the coin from her little fist into his 
cup and scampered up the street as 
fast as her pudgy little legs could 
take her. 


The Chinese are said to know and 
have cultivated wheat 3,000 years 
before the birth of Christ. They 
called it “the gift from Heaven.” 


50 Years Ago 


N item in the 50-year-ago depart- 

ment of the Muncie, Ind., Eve- 
ning Press reveals that human na- 
ture doesn’t change much in a half- 
century. It chronicles a _ veterans’ 
convention of 50 years ago, a para- 
graph of which says: 

“The Orpheus quartet left last 
night for Louisville, where it will 
furnish music for the Union Veterans 
Encampment. Each member of the 
quartet carried a tag already ad- 
dressed and strung, which may be at- 
tached to him to assure his safe de- 
livery in the event it should be neces- 
sary to ship him home by express.” 


Feather Yarn 


CIENTISTS of the U. S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture have devel- 
oped methods of producing soft, fluffy 
yarns from chicken feathers. Two 
processes are used. One combines 
the fine fluff of the feather with a 
binder of wool or rayon, spinning the 
whole into a thread of exceptional 
softness. The other employs only 
the quills, which are treated chem- 
ically to extract keratin, the chief 
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“Over to Pap Stone’s store tother night,” said old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “the Branch Water 
Senate, with the aid of the oil can of deep 
shaft licker Pap keeps under what used to 
be the cheese counter, was spendin’ opinions 
about what had ought to be done about the 

» atomic bomb. When it seemed like 
there wan’t likely to be no harmony 
come out of the oratory, Uncle Joe 
Grandby, who’d been mostly listen- 

in’, got up an’ stretched his- 
self an’ allowed that sence it 
seemed s’if the wisdom present 
Soli wan’t no better and mighty 
little worse than that of the 

ipod boys that’s runnin’ the guv’- 

ment, he believed he’d call it a day an’ step along to’rds 








component of feathers and claws. 
The resulting compound is handled 
like liquid rayon, being passed 
through a fine-holed nozzle into a 
coagulating bath, where it hardens 
into threads. 

Fabrics made from the fluff-and- 
binder yarn are said to have the feel 
of Angora wool. It has been esti- 
mated that about 100,000,000 Ibs of 
chicken feathers are left over, an- 
nually, from fryers and broilers pre- 
pared for market. Most of this 
waste is today either thrown away 
or used as fertilizer. 

Normally, these feathers decom- 
pose too quickly to permit transpor- 
tation. Government scientists have 
found, however, that when the feath- 
ers are “pickled” in a salt and hy- 
drochloric-acid solution, they remain 
fresh for several weeks.. This treat- 
ment has no effect on the fluffiness 
of the feathers, and will enable them 
to reach the processing plants in 
good condition.—Country Gentleman. 


In 70 B.C., a Roman housewife 
making jelly, accidentally dropped 
an apple in it; thus originating the 
jellied apple-on-a-stick popular with 
the youngsters to this day. 


Successful Gormula 


O Paul Dean Arnold, Stamford, 
Conn., commercial breads seemed 
short in flavor and body. Though un- 
trained in bread-making, he decided 


to bake bread that would measure up 
to his taste. 

With his wife he rented an old 
garage, installed a brick oven and 
began turning out bread from a for- 
mula he had worked out. It was 
strictly a family enterprise, husband 
and wife doing all the work, includ- 
ing selling from door to door. That 
was back in 1940. 

Today, at Port Chester, N. Y., the 
Arnolds operate a big plant, Arnold’s 
Brick Oven Bakery, and employ 125 
bakers. Arnold uses modern ovens, 
but they are inlaid with stone slabs 
to retain the brick-baking principle. 
His product is sold from New York 
to Boston. 


to smooth grey sky which hung 
over the earth all day like a false 
ceiling separating us from the. sun 
lifts off the western horizon. The 
sun already well below the line of 
vision ‘slowly fills the rift in the 
clouds with rich golden color daz- 
zling to the eye accustomed to the 
half-night of a winter day. 

As the western glow becomes more 
intense, its reflection is seen in the 
grey sky which slowly takes on a 
rosy cast and seems to fill all the 
air with its color. The white snow, 
freshly fallen, picks up the rays and 
throws them back toward the sky. 

A blueish cast is added to the 
pastel as the sun disappears com- 
pletely from view and twilight be- 
gins, overtaking the gold and red 
tints. From our vantage point we 
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can see automobiles, appearing 


strangely small, with their headlights — 


moving down the road. Lights go on 
in windows of the houses down the 
road and soon the world is turned 
into the enchanted land of wintry 
night.—Minneapolis Morning Tribune, 


Progress 
OW long does it take to produce 
a bushel of corn? An Illinois 
compilation indicates 11 minutes, 
that figure being based on a con- 
siderable number of farm cost rec. 
ords. It covers all motions involved, 
from fitting the ground to comple- 
tion of harvesting. 
But going back 25 years, it was 
found that it then took 21 minutes, 
So one man can produce twice as 
much corn as he could a quarter 
of a century ago. Labor-saving ma- 
chinery provides the answer.—Corn- 
belt Farm Dailies. 
In 1938 a Colombian scientist de- 
clared that a banana breathes like 
a human being. 


Disappearing Cake 

N observance of the second anni- 

versary of the Farmington, Mass,, 
Cushing General Hospital’s mess de- 
partment, 3,000 patients and person- 
nel really did justice to a 550-lb fruit 
cake baked for the occasion. They 
cut into it with gusto and the huge 
confection disappeared like magic 
right down to the last crumb. The 
cake, bearing two candles, contained 
90 lbs of sugar, 40 lbs of shortening, 
55 doz eggs, 10 qts of milk, 80 lbs of 
flour, 60 Ibs of powdered sugar and 
80 lbs of prepared fruits. 


Spirit of Growing 
Things 


This is the spirit of growing things, 
Pushing upward at each warm 
thaw; 
Frost-passed stalks, waiting not for 
springs, 
Ferny green in thin, ice-rimmed 
draw. 


This is the spirit of covered seeds, 
Forever pushing thru dark, dank 


sod; 
Seeking the sunlight, supplying our 
needs, ; 
Bravely fulfilling laws of God. 


—Beulah M. Huey. 
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